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COMPLETING THE REFORMATION. 


BY EDMUND T. SHANAHAN, S.T.D. 
IV. 


eM AVID HUME, of Edinburgh—critic, diplomat, libra- 

Yl rian, and historian—who died in 1776, devoted no 

little attention to “ philosophical criticism,’ between 

whiles, during the course of his checkered career. 

He was destined to furnish the real turning point in 

Kant’s mental life, for he was a critic and a skeptic, thus combining 

in a single person two tendencies, one of which—the critical— 

Kant heartily welcomed and made his own, whereas the other— 
that of skepticism—he rebuked most solemnly. 

To Hume, philosophy was nothing more than “ an exact analy- 
sis of the powers and capacity ” of the human mind. The study of 
“reality” formed no part of it. Berkeley had reasoned that com- 
pletely away, Hume thought, leaving the philosopher with no other 
domain to explore but that of experience, the contents of which, 
when duly itemized, would comprise the sum of the knowable. 
Among these contents Hume found no “self.” Try as he might, 
he could never quite succeed “in catching himself on the point of 
any of his perceptions.” To which a wit rejoined, No wonder! 
A man going out of his house, to peep in at the windows, should 
hardly expect to find himself at home. Failing, in his examination 
of experience, to discover any trace of an abiding self, Hume de- 
clared the mind an unsubstantial reality—a mere cluster of conscious 
states sympathetically strung together. Spirit as well as matter 
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was thus reduced to the vanishing point—nothing permanent ap- 
peared anywhere in the entire world of experience. The doctrine 
of the fleeting had found its first clear modern voice. 

The idea of “ causality ” proved naturally of engaging interest 
to a mind so thorough-paced in the ways of skepticism as was 
Hume’s. ‘Taken at its face value, this idea implied that we do know 
something of the laws that govern the extra-mental, real world. 
It was necessary, it was universal, this idea that every event has 
a cause, and how could it come to us, with these two features so 
plainly stamped upon it, if the world was as fleeting and contingent 
as Hume imagined? Why should a passing, ephemeral universe 
strike off an idea of this necessary and universal kind? Do streams 
rise higher than their source? Hume paused to collect his wits. 
The necessity inherent in the idea of “ cause” is created by feeling, 
he said, not by reflection upon objects. “‘ We consider only the ex- 
perienced conjunction of the events, and as we feel the customary 
connection between the ideas, we transfer that feeling to the 
objects.” 

Ah! yes, quite true, so far as it goes, this explanation, but to 
“happen together’ and to “belong together” are quite different 
ideas. Custom is no breeder of necessity. I may have the idea that 
nature is uniform, but it is a long step from uniformity to neces- 
sity. You cannot identify the two, even in gravitation, or Newton’s 
laws of motion, for these may be interfered with, nay are, every 
time I throw a stone in the air, and a roof intercepts its down- 
ward flight. ; 

Hume’s mind was not very clear on this difference between 
the “uniform” and the “necessary,” as may be seen from the 
argument which he advanced elsewhere in disproof of miracles. 
Better believe the great majority who never saw a man rise 
from the dead, than believe the few who say they did. Really? 
“Your honor,” said an offender at the bar, about to receive sen- 
tence, “ you have accepted the testimony of six witnesses who de- 
clare they saw me intoxicated. I can produce a hundred others 
willing to swear they did not see me in that condition.” Needless 
to say, his honor knew the difference between “ general ” testimony 
and “special,” as the culprit soon discovered, to his cost. The 
bench would have ruled likewise, had Hume appeared before it, 
to cite those who did not see in refutation of those who did. 

The reader will have perceived, no doubt, with what interest 
Kant read these suggestive passages of Hume, which spoke of the 
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mind’s tendency to feign the “ universal ” and the “ necessary ’”—its 
proneness to put connections between things, that existed only be- 
tween ideas. For twenty years Kant had gone on separating the 
rational from the real, in order to impound the skeptic and the 
pietist in two disconnected enclosures. But his purpose had lacked 
a “ justifying ” principle, his separatism had been of the arbitrary 
sort that needed bolstering. Now, however, the skeptic had played 
into his hands unwittingly. Hume had furnished the very ground- 
principle that Kant so sorely needed to relieve his thought of the 
charge of arbitrariness, and Hume would be “hoist by his own 
petard,” before Konigsberg was through with Edinburgh. If one 
of these purely mental, wholly unreal, connections existed; if the 
mind, in the single case of the idea of “ causality,” transferred to 
objects something it did not find there, but drew from its own 
inner self instead-—why might there not be many other cases besides 
the solitary one mentioned by Hume? 

Kant saw that his fortune was made, philosophically speaking, 
if he could but generalize this single instance, and prove reason 
addicted to the habit of inventing relations that' were not in things. 
To this task he set himself with fixity and determination. Space 
and time—all the categories, in fact, one after another—were over- : 
hauled, and made to appear as original intuitions of the mind itself 
—contributions of the subject, prior to all experience of objects. 
He could now reduce the public in human thought to the private— 
which had been his consuming desire for many plodding years. 
The skeptic would thus be silenced, rationalists, of whatever sort, 
be made to beat the air, and pietists might wrap themselves in the 
flowing robes of security till the great assize. Pietism and science, 
like Abraham and Lot, would divide the world between them, the 
one to deal with moral, the other w.th physical, experience. Reason 
would henceforth be compelled to stay at home to keep the mind’s 
house in order, and to cultivate strictly domestic habits—globe- 
trotter that it used to be! True, there would have to be consider- 
able mishandling of the mind to accomplish this change in char- 
acter, this “ sudden conversion,” and carpenters rather than psychol- 
ogists would have to be put at work, to build up the extra rooms 
required for the proper housing of the critical idea—but what mat- 
tered that, when it was question of setting up the individual against 
tradition? Necessity is the mother of invention, and knows no law. 

Clearly, therefore, it overtaxes credulity itself, to ask us to 
suppose that all this tampering with the human mind grew out of 
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a casual reading of Hume; that it represents a genuine philosoph- 
ical discovery, on Kant’s part, free from the slightest taint of per- 
sonal or religious purpose. What idealizers men are of their heroes 
and mental prototypes, especially if the latter, like themselves, build 
only to destroy! It is as if one, seeing an architect plan away, 
first the roof, then the foundations of a building, should cry out in 
admiration of the genius who could make the very air support his 
structures. 

Hume roused Kant from his “dogmatic slumber.” Let us 
hasten to say that the denial of this fact forms no part of the pres- 
ent theme, is not necessary to its purpose. But let us add also and 
instantly, to give the truth its full expression, that, so far as dog- 
matism was concerned, Kant had been a very light sleeper for 
twenty years back. His was no “ rude awakening.” He was half 
if not three-quarters awake, when he heard Hume whispering. It 
would be truer, therefore, to say that Hume had made him wide 
awake, than that he had suddenly and rudely roused him. Had 
his slumber been as deep as historians of philosophy are so fond of 
picturing, his response to Hume’s call would not have been so in- 
stant and sympathetic as it proved to be. It was really the re- 
echoing of his own thoughts from another mind, that startled him 
into complete alertness. Hume was more the occasion than the 
cause. 

The philosopher of K6nigsberg and the critic of Edinburgh, 
both nodded, however, like Homer, when they thought and said 
what they did of the principle of causality and its origin. Hume 
declared this principle mental and not real, because of an unpardon- 
able oversight: He mistook half the process of analysis for the 
whole. This mistake escaped the observation of Kant who did 
not look his gift horse in the mouth any too closely, being more anx- 
ious, it would seem, to ride it than to discover if it were sound. It 
becomes necessary, therefore, for the truth-seeker to undertake the 
investigation omitted by Kant. Only in this way can he hope to see 
for himself, whether it was true prophet or false, to whom the sage 
of Konigsberg pinned his philosophical faith and system, when he 
abandoned tradition to follow in the dissenting Scotsman’s wake. 
The reader will be patient, if the considerations run from more 
shallow into deeper waters. After all, it is not on the surface 
that truth dwells, and only by diving deep can we reach its most 
precious pearls. 

The question that engaged the attention of Kant and Hume 
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was this: Is the principle of causality analytic? Both answered in 
the negative, and the modern world of thought has accepted their 
answer as final, that is, not subject to revision. Let us reopen the 
question, to see for ourselves whether it was ever right to close it. 

The principle of causality needs to be formulated, before we 
‘i enter upon the discussion proper. In its widest and general form, 
it may be stated in the proposition: “ Every being has its reason of 
existence in itself or in another.”” Formulated in this general way, 
yi the statement is as applicable to God as to things, and means simply 
that every being has principles which constitute and explain it. 
But it is the world of things we have in mind, usually, when speak- 
ing of causality, and so there is a more restricted formulation of 
the principle than the one above quoted, as may be seen in the 
qualified statement: ‘‘ Everything that begins to be has a cause.” 
Here the meaning plainly is that what begins to be cannot’be re- 
garded as self-explaining, self-productive, or self-existent, since 
the reason of its existence is not in itself, but in another, to which 
it is accordingly related by a relation of origin and dependence. 
Of course, the reader has wit enough to know that the popular for- 
mula, “ Every effect has a cause,” is too absurdly redundant to be 
entertained, much less countenanced by the sober-minded. Let crit- 
ics sharpen their wits upon it as waywardly as they will. It is not 
the proper way of stating the principle of causality, and a refuta- 
tion of it, in this faulty form, has no more to do with proving the 
notion unfounded, than a man’s incorrect English with the truth of’ 
his utterances. 

The principle thus clearly and correctly formulated, we are 
in a position to answer the question—Is this principle analytic? 
It all depends on what you mean by analysis, for analysis may be 
either direct or indirect, absolute or comparative. If you define 
an analytical judgment as one, the predicate of which is essentially 
contained in the subject, considered in itself, apart from all things 
else, the idea of causality is most certainly not to be called an analy- 
.) ie tical judgment, because it does not fall within the lines marked out 
for it by the definition. But what right have you so to define 
and limit the nature and function of analysis? That is the real, 
though neglected, question. You cannot point to a single analytical 
judgment, unless it be a pure verbality, that would prove amenable 
to any such description. Instead, therefore, of testing the idea of 
“ causality ” by your definition, go back and test your definition in 
the light of experience, and you will find that you have mistaken 
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half the meaning of analysis for the whole. There is comparative 
as well as absolute analysis, and you have omitted the former al- 
together. To be complete and correct, therefore, an analytical judg- 
ment should be defined as one, the predicate of which is contained in 
the essence of the subject, considered either absolutely or relatively ; 
that is, either in itself, or in its essential relations. And when the 
range of analysis is thus completely defined, so as to cover the bear- 
ings as well as the belongings of a thing or notion, we shall not be 
puzzled, as Kant and Hume were, to account for “ new ” elements 
in our analytical judgments. 

All analytical judgments that are not mere redundant phrases 
add a new element to the direct analysis of “being” or “ reality,” 
and this new element is in the form of a relation, it is not a portion 
of the absolute content. Take the principle of identity—“ every 
being is its own nature,” or the principle of contradiction, “a thing 
cannot be and not be, under the same respect, at one and the same 
time.” Here there is manifestly added to the bare notion of “ be- 
ing,” the essential relation of identity with its constituents, in the 
first case, and temporal identity with itself, in the second. You 
could never get this notion of identity out of the analysis of un- 
related “being.” You have to compare being with itself, or with 
its relations to non-being, to discover the principle, even of identity. 
If our analytical judgments added nothing new or explicit to our 
knowledge ; if this mind of ours merely said that a watch is a watch, 
or A is A—which latter is set down in the books as the principle of 
identity !—it would be in very truth the stupid shuffler of truisms 
and manipulator of inanities, that Hume and Kant imagined it was, 
when they limited its analytical power to the absolute predicates 
contained in the subject, and cut it off from the relational ones that 
come as much within its reach and purview as the former. 

Now, if it be true that comparison is a fundamental feature and 
accompaniment of all our analytical judgments, the principle of 
causality should form no exception to the rule, and this proves to 
be the case, when we submit the matter to reflection. The predicate 
“cause ”’ cannot be found in the subject “ being,” or “a being that 
begins to be,”’ unless you compare “ being” with something that 
precedes. And so, quite naturally, Hume and Kant, looking for a 
notion where it was not to be found, did not find it, and rushed 
forth to tell the world of their startling discovery. Look! they 
cried. The concept of “beginning” comprises only two ele- 
ments: first, a specific reality, this or that; and second, a relation 
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of that reality to a previous moment of time in which it was non- 
existent. Neither of these two elements, they pointed out, implies 
the idea of a “ productive power.” All that they imply is a relation 
of succession. How then did the idea of “a necessary cause ” ever 
arise? they asked in blank amazement. 

From a psychological feeling of expectancy, born of the habit 
of seeing things occur so often in succession, said Hume. No, said 
Kant, it is a general habit of the human understanding to think the 
connections of things, without reference to actual experience. The 
causal relation is a pure creation of the mind. And so, Hume re- 
stated the principle of causality, making it read: “ Every phenom- 
enon has an antecedent;” whereas Kant—wishing to prevent all 
further use of the principle in proof of God’s existence—so redefined 
it as to limit its application exclusively to the intra-mental world. 
“Every phenomenon has another phenomenon for its cause,” was 
the way he chose to put it—a manifestly incorrect statement, since 
the idea of cause does not necessarily imply that every cause is also 
an effect. 

This analysis of the empiricists, from Hume onward to our 
own day, is incomplete. These men do not analyze fully all that is 
logically contained in the concept of “beginning.” In fact, they 
leave out the chief element, for there are three elements, not merely 
two, in the concept of “things that have begun.” Productivity 
is of the very essence of physical causality. Between the instant 
when the existence of a thing is complete, and the instant which 
precedes its beginning, a productive power or energy is at work, 
and this third element of “ productiveness ’’ cannot be suppressed, 
so as to leave nothing more than “ mere sequence” or “ blind in- 
stinct”” in the notion. Only by a superficial analysis can such a 
conclusion be made plausible, and neither Kant nor Hume took 
pains to make theirs thorough. Hume said there is a connection 
of fact, and let it go at that, not troubling himself further. Wherein 
he much resembled the man in the story, who, coming to the end 
of one road, and seeing the sign-posts directing him along another 
that was really a continuation of the first, flatly refused to follow 
the directions indicated, declared the way no thoroughfare, and 
discontinued his journey, not for lack of light, but from sheer ar- 
bitrariness of will. It did not suit Hume’s ruling whim as an em- 
piricist, or Kant’s as a pietist, to exhaust the possibilities of analysis. 
Philosophers never seek to undermine their own positions. Let 
us see, however, what would have happened if Hume and Kant had 
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continued their logical journey along the road of comparative 
analysis, instead of turning back. 

When I reflect on the idea of “a being that begins to be,” I 
have a very real, no empty intuition that this being includes within 
itself a radical inability to account for its own existence, unaided. 
I consciously see, and do not blindly believe, or instinctively create 
this essential insufficiency, this radical inability, this tell-tale mark 
of all the things that come into existence. Not by any Kantian men- 
tal compulsion, or by any “ domestic law of the mind;” not by any 
Humean sort of sympathy with the agreeable and the desired, nor 
yet by any pragmatic feeling that it should be so, do I say that there 
must be an antecedent, a “ something-else,” to explain this incipient 
being that once was not, yet now is. It is an objective necessity, 
derived from reflection on the very character of the objects them- 
selves, that compels me to think and say there must be a “ pro- 
ductive” cause. 

My mind neither invents, nor furnishes, but discovers, recog- 
nizes and sees this “ relation-to-another.”” It is a necessity belong- 
ing to objects, and reflectively discerned as such. I must therefore 
admit it as an objectively evident connection between things, not 
as one which my mind puts there by an idiosyncrasy of its own, 
without regard to the objective facts of experience. I do not get 
the idea of cause, be it noted, directly from the idea of “ beginning.” 
That is where Kant and Hume were right, so far as they went, their 
fault being in having stopped analyzing when they were only half- 
way through. I get the idea of “cause” indirectly from the idea 
of “beginning.” All that this latter idea directly reveals is the es- 
sential relation of want, lack, need, and demand of “ another ” 
for its own explanation, since it is manifestly not self-accounting. 
In other words, the idea of “ begin: ‘ng ” directly reveals the idea of 
an essential relation of insufficiency, and when J look into that 
essential relation, I find myself brought face to face with the ne- 
cessity of a “cause,” and I see that necessity as real, objective 
inescapable, undeniable. So that the idea of “ cause,” while not 
contained in the essence of the subject—“ beginning ”—is really 
contained in the essential relations of that subject, and, conse- 
quently, the principle of causality is an analytical proposition, guar- 
anteed by objective evideiice, and true of the world of objects, not 
merely of the world of ideas. It is not a creation of the mind’s 
subjective prejudices, but a recognition of the evident. 

Why then did Kant and Hume deny that the principle of causal- 
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ity is objectively evident, and set it down for a matter of sub- 
jective persuasion only? It is not difficult, in the light of the 
foregoing, to see how they came to this underdrawn conclusion. 
Hume and Kant both overlooked the fact that, properly speaking, 
all logical evidence is the evidence of indirect inclusion. They failed 
to note that the idea deduced (“ productive cause,” for instance) 
is always external to the idea (“beginning”) from which we 
deduce it, though the connecting bond or link (“ insufficiency ’’) 
is internal—an index-finger, so to speak, attached to the subject, 
and pointing to the related predicate outside, as to its source and 
explanation. In other words, the internal link which reflection 
discovers in the “subject” is the means and justification of our 
arguing to “something-other ”’ in the predicate. 

Evidence means more than the direct inclusion of the idea of 
the predicate in the idea of the subject. Things are not hermits, 
neither are ideas. You cannot divorce the subject from its rela- 
tions, and set if off, apart, Kant-fashion, as an unrelated thing. 
Its relations are as much within it, fundamentally speaking, as are 
its individual and absolute contents. Our vision of the latter may 
be direct, of the former oblique, but it is a vision in both cases, 
and we cannot limit the mind’s power of sight to what is absolutely 
contained in a subject, we must also extend it to what is relatively 
contained there, unless we would confound the principle of causality 
with the principle of identity—-which seems to be what Kant and 
Hume came pretty perilously close to doing, if they did not actually 
commit the deed. 

The sphere of evidence, of evidential truth, is much wider than 
Hume and Kant thought it was, and that is the point we have tried 
to bring out into relief in the past few pages. And we shall not 
consider it a waste of argument on the desert air, if some minds 
are thereby enabled to see, that the Kantian categories are a prison 
only for those who choose to live and think behind their bars. 
Not a conclusion which either of these thinkers drew but had its 
source in a false limitation of the mind’s power of analysis. Con- 
sider, for instance, what Kant did, under the influence of this ar- 
bitrary restriction of the field of evidential truth. Defining an 
analytical judgment as one that analyzes an unrelated idea, and not 
finding the idea of “cause” in that of “beginning” by a direct 
analysis, he leaped at once to the conclusion, that the principle of 
causality is not an objective analytical judgment, but a subjective 
hoax. The conclusion he should have drawn is this: that the idea 
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of cause is not discoverable by a direct process of analysis. This 
would have been the truth, but not the whole truth, for comparative 
analysis still remained to be tried. 

Did Kant examine this alternative, did he institute a compara- 
tive or relative analysis, in addition to the absolute one that had 
failed? Not he. The half-truth he had discovered was too much 
in accord with his general purpose for that. He was unable to 
find, through a direct examination of the idea of “ beginning,” the 
two features of universality and necessity which are essential parts 
of the idea of “ cause,” and so he characterized them as “ new ele- 
ments,” “ foreign additions ” to the notion, and said they were sub- 
jective contributions of the mind, that had no foundation in expe- 
rience. He did not take the fact into account, that the addition of 
new elements—which is such a mystery to direct analysis—is a 
commonplace to the analysis that proceeds by comparison; and this 
oversight led him to invent a whole new series of judgments, the 
predicates of which are not contained in the idea of the subject. 
These he called “ synthetic judgments a priori,’ but they are really 
nothing more than a gathering-up of those elements of thought, 
for which comparative analysis is perfectly capable of accounting, 
without any aid from the “ synthetic’ mind. And they never would 
have created in philosophy the turmoil they did, these so-called 
“new ” judgments, if Kant had analyzed the dual nature of analysis 
completely at the start, instead of splitting it in halves, and making 
the mind responsible for his own negligences—for his own incom- 
plete and faulty conception of the nature and range of man’s analyti- 
cal powers. And the world would not have witnessed the strange 
spectacle of a man accusing the human mind of inventing that which 
he himself had not taken the pains or the right way to discover! 

Only one thing more remained for Kant to do, and that was to 
throw the particular instance of causality, as he saw it, into a 
general principle. To accomplish this result, he had recourse to 
the supposition that there existed in the human mind a native pre- 
disposition to connect all phenomena, without consulting the data 
of experience. The mind, he said, is a universalizing intelligence. 
Well, so it is, but its work of universalizing is dependent on the 
data actually furnished by experience, and is not an arbitrary, sub- 
jective exercise of activity on the mind’s part. In supposing that 
the human understanding acted on its own initiative, irrespectively 
of the objective material presented by the senses, Kant made an 
unfounded assumption, the effect of which was to extinguish all 
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objective evidence for the principle of intial all real knowledge 
of it by the mind of man. The idea of “cause” was thus taken 
out of the sphere of the known, and transferred to that of “ belief,” 
“ faith,” “ instinct,” “mental prejudice.” It ceased to be a law 
of things, and became a law of thought er er alto- 
gether in origin, and, therefore, without applicability to the extra- 
mental world. The idea of God, thus deprived of the support of 
this principle, no longer appeared as an intellectual conviction, but 
simply and solely as a matter of moral persuasion. Pietism had at 
last been translated into philosophy. The end of the journey had 
been reached, and it was the same as the beginning—disbelief, 
namely, in the power of reason, and a reposeful confidence in will 
and moral sentiment. Fideism putting out the eyes of faith and 
glorying in the deed! 

We have already indicated the illegitimacy of the reasoning, 
by means of which Kant sought to eliminate all real and objective 
value from the idea of causality. But a few more points insist on 
being added, and we yield to their insistence. First of all, you 
cannot conclude from a principle’s being inate to its being purely 
and exclusively subjective in origin, character, and value. To sup- 
pose harmony existing between the laws of nature and the laws 
of mind is a far more rational hypothesis, as hypotheses go, than 
to suppose divorce. So that even on a priori grounds—the kind 
Kant so liked to stand upon !—his theory of a mind acting in com- 
plete disregard of its objects has nothing to commend its acceptance. 
But this is not the only consideration to be urged against it, nor the 
most deadly. His thesis is not only unproven, but incapable utterly 
of proof. Suppose, for the sake of argument, we should grant the 
purely mental origin of the principle of causality, and accept the 
truth of Kant’s position, which we do not, of course, would it fol- 
low, even then, that the principle did not faithfully represent the 
character and interaction of things in the physical universe. 

Not in the least. It would be,a strange situation indeed, if 
the transit of planets, predicted by scientists, were “ subjective 
prejudices of the mind” in no sense representative of the actual 
physical occurrences. No blind act of faith guides the scientist 
in his calculations. Say what you will, about “a sense of expect- 
ancy,” it is not an exhaustive analysis of causality, and the fact 
remains that the man of science sees, logically and mathematically, 
the rational necessity of the transit’s occurrence. Evidence, not 
faith, is the star upon his coat. And then again—finally, this time 
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—Kant’s theory is unintelligible. We can readily understand how 
a blind mental force or habit may drive us at times to saying or 
doing things in our own despite. But what we cannot understand 
is how a force, supposed to be blind, should fill our minds with 
light—the light of evidence, such as we undoubtedly possess and 
enjoy in the case of the idea of causality. 

It is too much to expect us to believe that night is the author 
of day, or that we should leave the conscious sphere of evidence, 
blow out all its lights, and go back into the dark-room of the human 
understanding for real enlightenment. This appeal from the mani- 
fest powers of light in human knowledge, to those of darkness, as 
if the former were the latter’s messengers, is an attempt to “ go be- 
hind the returns,” that has no justification in reason. For, as- 
suredly, there is something radically wrong with the theory that 
would have us say, “ We see not ” when we actually see; that would 
have us proclaim the inevidence and the evidence of an idea in one 
and the same breath. 

No! “ First principles,” and “ causality ’’ among them, furnish 
their own evidence. They cannot rightfully be transferred from 
the column of the known to that of the believed. They are not a 
matter of instinctive acceptance, but of evidential sight. The prin- 
ciple of “ causality ” is, therefore, not a “ municipal law ” true only 
of the mind, but of the very universe itself and its wheeling worlds. 
It is no invention of the human understanding, but a truth of na- 
ture, and along its pathway, as along a silvery lane of light, the 
reason of man is capable of seeing its way back to the “ Cause of 
Causes,” Who is in all things, though not of them; immanent with- 
out being identical; transcendent without being remote or aloof. 
Those who would have us abandon this principle have never been 
able to prove that we should, and the story of their own driftings 
over the shoreless sea of idealism, which we shall next proceed to re- 
late, is the story of minds unpiloted, blown about by every wind of 
doctrine. 














PIUS THE TENTH. 


“ Instaurare omnia in Christo” (Eph. i. 10). 


BY H. R. S. 


Lo, God from silent city on the seas 

Had snatched earth’s simplest man and held him, pale 
And dazed, above the glory of the hills ; 

Then pierced his trembling soul with one command : 

“ Stretch out thine arm. Restore all things in Christ.” 


“Not I, O Lord? Be pitiful and spare!” 


“T shall not spare. For I have chosen thee, 
Such as thou art, to go before My face 
And wage My battle...... As I call a bird 
From out the east, so from afar I call 
The man of My own will. For I Myself 
Have spoken. Yea, and I shall bring it there 
To pass...... I give salvation unto Sion...... 
Stand dauntless forth.”* 

He shuddered, and obeyed. 
That heart, whence tenderness flowed out in streams, 
Put on the breast-plate of His justice then 
And met, invincible, the fiery dart. 


The field is won...... And with the night there falls 
A silence on the camp.... 
He hath restored 
To man Christ’s Godhead in its plenitude, 
And Christ in Living Bread to cleanséd lips 
For daily food. He hath restored to Christ 
The little ones whose breasts are Bethanies, 
Where Christ is Guest and Host, and it is morn. 


To Liturgy restored its primal chant, 
Majestic voice of praise. 
The nations crash; 
War wraps its shroud the world around...... God folds 
His saint in peace. Restorer is restored 
To Christ, in Whom all things are made anew. 
*Isaias xlvi. 














DR. GORE AND HIS CRITICS. 


BY A. H. NANKIVELL. 


SSI HE latest Anglican crisis finds its centre of interest 
yi in the Bishop of Oxford. Whether that is chiefly 
due to his personal force of character, or to his of- 
ficial position, it is a little hard to say. Antece- 
dently one would have supposed that Dr. Sanday 
was the man of the moment. He it is whose dramatic intervention 
at the psychological moment has brought to naught the counsels of 
the bishops, and given them all their work to do again. But we 
may test the situation in two ways, and they yield the same result. 
The starting point of the present controversy is Dr. Gore’s Open 
Letter to his clergy on The Basis of Anglican Fellowship in Faith 
and Organization. This bore immediate fruit in the Canterbury 
Resolutions of April 30th, and in Dr. Sanday’s reply to the Bishop 
of Oxford, entitled Bishop Gore’s Challenge to Criticism. Then 
Professor Gwatkin came forward in the name of the aggrieved 
Evangelicals, to snow cause why authority should not be invoked 
in defence of traditional beliefs. And a Catholic layman intervened 
anonymously to inquire why the ancient Church has an authority 
for Bishop Gore, which the modern Church has not, and to suggest 
“ development ” as a solution of many problems. And finally Dean 
Strong of Christchurch, Oxford, made a really valuable contribu- 
tion to the discussion in his criticism of Dr. Sanday and defence of 
Dr. Gore. Thus it is clear that the literary debate has arranged 
itself around the defender of traditional Anglicanism, and not 
around the champion of moderate modernism. 

The same result will b2 obtained if we ask ourselves what would 
be the result if the controversy were carried to such a point as 
to involve the exclusion from the Establishment of either of these 
leaders? The withdrawal of Dr. Sanday from communion with the 
Protestant Church would be attended with feelings of deep regret 
among a large number of persons, who revere his character and 
admire his scholarship. But to suppose that it would cause any- 
thing like a panic in the Church of England, or even in the Broad 
Church party, is to misunderstand the situation altogether. There 
are far too many people who have not so much as heard of the 
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existence of Dr. Sanday, to permit of any widespread consternation 
at his departure. Whereas the loss of Bishop Gore would be as 
severe a blow to his Church as one could well imagine. 

It will be best, then, for our present purpose to take first the 
Bishop of Oxford’s Letter, paying special regard to that part 
of it which has been made of urgent importance by the action of 
Dr. Sanday, and passing more lightly over those parts of it which 
concern controversies which are for the moment in abeyance. 

Dr. Gore begins by complaining that the present tendency of 
the Church of England is “ to avoid questions of principle.” In his 
opinion this has not always been the habit of his Church; and 
he instances to the contrary the seventeenth century and the Trac- 
tarian Movement. For him there is no question what the Church 
of England has “ stood for” since the Reformation. To quote his 
words: 

It has stood for what can, I think, be best described as a 
liberal or Scriptural catholicism: that is to say, it has stood 
to maintain the ancient fundamental faith of the Catholic 
Church, as expressed in creeds and conciliar decisions of the 
undivided Church, and the ancient structure of the Church, as 
depending upon ‘the successions of bishops, and the require- 
ments of episcopal ordination for the ministry, and the minis- 
tration of the ancient sacraments and rites of the Church by 
the methods and on the principles which it believed to be 
primitive. On such a basis it has claimed to stand as part of 
the Catholic Church; and at the same time it has associated 
itself with the Protestants in what is believed to be their 
legitimate protest and appeal—their protest against the ex- 
aggerated claim of the medizval Papacy and the medieval 
accumulation of dogma, and their appeal to the primitive 
Church, and especially to Scripture, as the sole final testing- 
ground of dogmatic requirement. 


He goes on to explain that this twofold affinity with Catholics 
and Protestants, “on the basis of an intelligible principle,” is the 
source of the comprehensiveness of the National Church. But com- 
prehensiveness necessitates a firm grasp of common principles, and 
this is now imperilled by the claims put forward by the liberals, 
the Evangelicals, and the Romanizing party. ‘‘ These movements 
appear to. be facing straight away from one another with a markedly 
disruptive tendency; and the great body of the Church has been 
strangely blind or indifferent to what has been going on.” 
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The Bishop says rightly enough that “in one sense the ques- 

tion is a very broad and large one. It is the whole question of 
what is really true, and can claim to be permanent in Christianity.” 
But unfortunately after making this admission, he “ drifts”’ away 
steadily from this most hopeful and profitable line of thought 
to a merely legal discussion of the legitimate limits of Anglican 
thought, or rather of clerical opinion. It is hardly too much to say 
that he almost wholly neglects the investigation of what is true, and 
confines himself to inquiring what is permissible. And that is why 
his treatment of the question is so completely uninspiring. 
, Dealing first with the claim of liberalism, he tells us that an 
advanced school of Biblical criticism has come to the conclusion that 
what are now called “ nature-miracles,” in contrast to miracles of 
healing, are unworthy of credit, “not chiefly on grounds of the 
evidence in each particular case, but on grounds of general scien- 
tific and historical principles,’ and that a number of clergymen share 
these views, and in consequence reject a great part of the Gospel 
narrative. Some of these again have been led to believe that our 
Lord anticipated an immediate end of the age, and so they find 
themselves unable to think of Him as an infallible Teacher. The 
Bishop tells us that the existence of these views among a consid- 
erable section of the clergy will not be denied. And he emphasizes 
that they claim not merely that their views are true, but that they 
have a right to hold them as ministers and teachers of the Estab- 
lished Church. 

He goes on to say, as it were in passing, that he has tried to deal 
elsewhere with the criticism in question, and that he considers it to 
be based “on a mistaken view of natural law, and on something 
much less than a Christian belief in God.” And he refers his readers 
to the Bishop of Ely’s treatment of the question in his preface to 
The Gospels in the Light of Historical Criticism. And then he 
wanders away into a wearisome and technical discussion of the ob- 
ligations involved in the assent to the Thirty-Nine Articles and the 


*The position of these persons is not always very clearly expressed, but it ap- 
pears to be that while some miracles may be explained by the supposition that they 
are due to laws and forces of nature with which we are not yet fully acquainted, 
others are impatient of any such explanation. For example, it is not conceivable 
that the advance of science will ever reduce to natural law the multiplication of the 
loaves at the Feeding of the Five Thousand. The latter, that is the real miracles 
as contrasted with the merely apparent ones, are simply rejected as alleged breaches 
of the universal order, which is the first presupposition of scientific investigation. 
In other words, although they say, with Professor Huxley, that a miracle is a mere 
matter of evidence, and a law of nature, a statement of the results of observation, 
they habitually think of the laws as necessary and unalterable. 
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use of the Prayer Book and Creeds. Here he gets into difficulties, 
for it is not pretended by any considerable party in the Anglican 
Church that the condemnation in the Athanasian Creed of those who 
fail to keep the faith whole and undefiled can be taken au pied de la 
lettre. “ But,” he explains, “there is a great difference between a 
personal affirmation of belief and the joining in the general proposi- 
tion of a canticle.” And this must mean that he does not consider 
the Quicumque vult to be a Creed in the strict sense. 

In his treatment of the Apostles’ Creed, he adopts a line of 
argument of which more will be heard. Objection is made that 
when we say that He “ sitteth at the right Hand of God,” we are 
using language that is plainly symbclical, and that our modern view 
of the universe does not permit us to localize heaven and hell with 
the same precision as our ancestors. 


Human language [he replies] is practically limited by what 
has fallen within human experience. With regard to what 
lies outside present human experience, we can only be taught 
err in symbolic language—language which is in a measure 
diverted from its original purpose...... But the central glory 
of the religion of the Incarnation is that God has revealed 
Himself, distinctly, within human experience, in words and acts, 
some of them miraculous. Thus to apply the theory of sym- 
bolism to explain away the record of those events within hu- 
man experience...... is precisely to misapply the theory and 
to evacuate the Incarnation of its special and unique glory, 
which is the glory of literal fact. 


Passing by the Bishop’s personal defence of himself from the 
tu quoque charge of heresy, which the liberals are not slow to bring 
against him, we come to his formal appeal to his Church to pass 
judgment on the liberal claim. He does not ask for prosecution or 
persecution; he is willing to give the fullest liberty for tentative pro- 
posals and free discussion. But he does insist that the bishops must 
make it clear that when a man has finally made up his mind in a 
sense adverse to the Christian tradition, he cannot any longer legit- 
imately “‘ exercise his ministry in the Church.” 

We may summarize more briefly the rest of the Bishop’s Letter. 
He says that the root question between Evangelicals and High 
Churchmen is “ whether episcopacy is of the esse of the Church.” 
And he frankly admits that this claim, and those related to it, 


arouse an intense resentment when made by Anglican clergymen, 
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which they do not when made on behalf of the Roman Catholic 
Church. But he insists that the Anglican Church has always acted 
so as to satisfy those who believed in the necessity of the episcopate, 
even though it has not required a definite assent to a declaration of 
its universal necessity. Federation,? therefore, with nonconformity 
at home or in the mission field involves the consequence of disrup- 
tion. And if disruption is to be avoided, Evangelicals must be con- 
tent to act as if episcopacy were of the esse of the Church, whatever 
they may privately hold to the contrary. 

The Bishop is somewhat quaintly embarrassed when he comes 
to deal with the Romeward Movement. Oddly enough’he finds it 
difficult at first to lay down any reason why a clergyman who accepts 
all but the whole cycle of Roman doctrine, should not remain in the 
shelter of the comprehensive Establishment. For in dealing with 
the liberals he has already given reasons why he does not think 
it fair to press home the assertions of particular Articles of Re- 
ligion. And it appears that nearly fifty years ago the Church 
of England withdrew or abandoned her assertion that “ no foreign 
prince, person, prelate, state, or potentate hath or ought to have 
any jurisdiction...... or authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, within 
His Majesty’s said realms, dominions, and countries,’ which, as 
he truly observes, was a very sweeping declaration; and the state- 
ments which survive in the Articles are in his judgment too vague 
and easily glossed to be sufficiently decisive. So he has to be content 
to rest his case on the “ constantly reiterated and emphatic principle ” 
of Protestantism, the acceptance of Holy Scripture as limiting the 
dogmatic requirement of the Church. 

As a supplement to this he pleads not unjustly the principle of 
consistency. We shall not quarrel with him when he says, that 
“ Romanism without the Pope is an extraordinarily irrational and 
inconsequential system of ideas.” And finally he thinks that practi- 
cal loyalty to the Prayer Book will exclude the ideas and persons that 
the Church of England is better without. In conclusion he cannot 
resist the impression that “the Church of England...... has a 
bad time ahead of it.” And he looks forward to disestablish- 
ment as the remedy for the lack of definite principles which he 
deplores. 

Apart from other matters which clamor for criticism, the Catho- 
lic reader will be struck by the apparent absence of any conception 


*This, of course, could only be true, if Anglican Orders were valid. But then 
they are not. 
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of faith in the Catholic sense as forming a necessary factor in the 
Christian life. To an instructed Catholic, faith is believing without 
doubting what God has revealed by the testimony, teaching, and 
authority of the Catholic Church. According to Dr. Gore, the 
clergy of the Church are to be at liberty to doubt what they like 
and to publish their doubts without censure, as long as they do not 
“ finally and seriously disbelieve ” the few doctrines to which their - 
own Church stands committed. In other words, his Church is not 
seriously regarded, even by himself, as being, in its own phrase, 
“a faithful dispenser of the Word of God.” It lacks authority 
even in the judgment of one of the most loyal of its sons. 

Professor Gwatkin’s pamphlet, entitled The Bishop of Oxford's 
Open Letter, need not detain us long. It is brilliant, smart, and 
superficial. Any reader who has the faculty of enjoying mere clever- 
ness apart from worthier qualities, will heartily enjoy this; the 
more serious and the less humorous will grieve. He practically 
charges the Bishop with seeking to gain a party advantage in a 
serious crisis. “ Your plan is to make Tractarianism the official 
doctrine and official practice of the Church.” And the substance 
of the reply is that he is not going to walk into the trap. He 
does not like the new Protestantism; its theories of the supernatural 
seem to him seriously defective. But it alarms him less than the 
Romanism patronized by the Bishops of Oxford and Zanzibar. And 
for the rest, “ If my neighbor walks in darkness, I will rather pray 
God to cast His bright beams of light upon him than help to stigma- 
tize him in the Church, and drive him out from what you hold to 
be the only means of grace which God has promised.” This is 
perhaps the best part of the Letter; the worst could hardly be quoted 
in the pages of a Catholic Review. 

Returning to the main line of the controversy, we note that the 
Bishop of Oxford’s Letter produced an immediate effect. His de- 
mand that the episcopate should make a plain declaration was met 
by the Upper House of the Canterbury Convocation, which passed 
Resolutions on April 30th at the instance of the Bishop of London. 
asia repeating Resolutions of an earlier date which affirmed that 

“the historical facts contained in the Creeds are an essential part of 
the Faith of the Church,” the Bishops declared : 


These Resolutions we desire solemnly to reaffirm, and in 
accordance therewith we express our deliberate judgment that 
the denial of any of the historical facts stated in the Creeds 
goes beyond the limits of legitimate interpretation, and gravely 
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imperils that sincerity of profession which is plainly incum- 
bent on the ministers of Word and Sacrament. At the same 
time, recognizing that our generation is called upon to face rew 
problems raised by histo~ical criticism, we are anxious not to 
lay unnecessary burdens upon consciences, nor unduly to limit 
freedom of thought and inquiry among clergy or laity. We 
desire, therefore, to lay stress on the need of considerateness 
in dealing with that which is tentative and provisional in the 
thought and work of earnest and reverent students. 


A further Resolution repeated the declaration of the Ordinal 
about the necessity of episcopacy “in the Church of England.” 

By this means the Bishops stole a march on Dr. Sanday, who 
was preparing a protest which was intended to prevent this declara- 
tion being made. His manifesto entitled Bishop Gore’s Challenge 
to Criticism, did not appear till May 9th, and then contained a pref- 
ace explaining that events had moved too fast for him. The effect 
of it was none the less serious; it appears to have almost entirely 
neutralized the episcopal declaration. But this is due much more 
to Dr. Sanday’s great prestige at the universities, than to anything 
of weight in Dr. Sanday’s argument. | 


He begins by complaining that Bishop Gore directly impugns— 


the sincerity of a number of persons “ who are allowed to be good 
men,” and calls on the Anglican episcopate to condemn them. He 
complains that the submission which the Bishop requires is “ more 
an act of the will than of the mind; it may mean the suppressing 
of the intellectual conscience.” He affirms that the resolute 
pursuit of truth requires a high and austere sincerity; and this 
‘wee ww is conspicuously displayed by those whom the Bishop con- 
demns.”’ 

To the main accusation he replies that the charge of insincerity 
breaks down. In the first place Dr. Gore sometimes writes “ as if 
he believed that a Christian takes his views, on authority, straight 
from the Creeds.” If that were true, Dr. Sanday admits that there 
would be no room for a corrected interpretation. “ But,” he says, 
“ few persons regard the Creeds as in this sense ultimate. They are 
summaries of Scripture which derive their authority in the last resort 
from Scripture.” Consequently, he goes on to argue, if we modify 
our understanding of Scripture, we modify our understanding of 
the Creeds. 

Dr. Sanday then sets forward his great reasons for understand- 
ing the Scriptures, or rather the matters which they relate, in a new 
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and strange sense. The principle argument is that from the dif- 
ference of times. “Creeds composed fifteen, sixteen, seventeen 
centuries ago cannot possibly express with literal exactitude the 
mind of to-day. Its whole intellectual context is different.” His 
chief example of this is the rise of historical criticism. ‘ Our con- 
ception of the Bible has been deeply affected....... It could not be 
otherwise....... We are therefore obliged to take the Creeds in a 
broad, general sense as subject to criticism.” And here, and I think 
only here, we get a plain positive statement of belief from Dr. San- 
day: “ The central truth which it is most important to guarantee is 
the true Godhead of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; that our Lord 
Jesus Christ is truly God and truly Lord, very God and very Man.” 
And he adds, “ the man who in his heart of hearts really believed 
less ought not to be where he is.” 

He then proceeds to attack Dr. Gore’s personal position in the 
matter of criticism, which is, broadly speaking, that it is often 
neither possible not needful to discriminate in the Old Testament 
between story and history, for in the Old Testament the element of 
fact is not generally important to us; but that in the New Testa- 
ment where it is important, and sometimes vitally so, we have the 
assurance of good contemporary evidence. Prof. Sanday prefers to 
maintain that the writers of the New Testament had acquired a habit 
of mind from the study of the Old, which is fatal to their reputa- 
tion as reliable historians. “‘ Their minds were full of Old Testa- 
ment narratives, and there was a natural tendency to assimilate 
their narratives to them....... Even St. Luke, whose preface 
breathes the spirit of a sober secular historian, is entirely at one 
with his fellows in regard to miracle.” The last sentence most 
flagrantly displays the animus of Dr. Sanday’s criticism. 

In the third part of his paper, Dr. Sanday begins to draw some 
distinctions to which he attaches great importance; though he ad- 
mits that the public will regard them with impatience. 


I know [he says] that to the end of the chapter it will be 
said that miracles are denied,...... that the Virgin Birth is 
denied, that the Resurrection is denied, that our Lord’s infal- 
libility is denied. It would not be candid of me if I were to 
pretend that there is not a foundation of truth...... in each 
of these charges. But in every single case there is some 
important limitation or qualification which ought to be borne 
in mind whenever the charge is repeated. To omit this is 
always to import an element of injustice. 
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At this stage Dr. Sanday breaks the sequence of his argument 
for a moment, in order to associate himself definitely with the group 
of writers whose proceedings are under discussion. He explains 
that it is only during the last two years that he has been led to go as 
far as some of them. And he is not sure now that he goes quite as 
far. But he goes on to explain why he dislikes to use the word 
“ infallibility ” even in reference to our Divine Lord; he thinks it 
more probable that the nature-miracles were attributed to Him in the 
form in which we have them by “the imagination of the early 
Church,” than that they happened “ exactly as they are described; ”’ 
and in regard to the Birth of our Lord, he believes ‘‘ most emphati- 
cally in His Supernatural Birth,” but he cannot so easily bring him- 
self to think “that His Birth was....unnatural.” In the case of 
the Resurrection, he wishes to be understood as accepting it, but not 
in the sense of admitting “the actual resuscitation of the dead Body 
of the Lord from the tomb.” 

In the last section he explains at some length the process by 
which he arrived at these extraordinary conclusions. He denies 
that his attitude was based “ on a mistaken view of natural law, and 
on something much less than a Christian belief in God.” He says in 
words that recall sayings of Professor Huxley, that he did not doubt 
the power of God to make what exceptions He pleased. He only 
asked for better evidence of His will to make them. And then he 
goes on to draw a distinction, which he never fully explains, between 
events that are supra naturam—“ exceptional, extraordinary, testi- 
fying to the presence of higher spiritual forces,” and events that are 
contra naturam, or “ involve some definite reversal of the natural 
physical order.” Are we not justified in saying that in his case, 
as in Huxley’s, it is not really the nature or quality of the evidence 
that is really in fault, but the substance and content of it? 

Dr. Sanday maintains that after the critical processes have done 
their work, the residuum of miracles really contra naturam is ex- 
ceedingly small, and that each of these taken separately may be 
explained by the growth of legend around a basis of historic fact. 
Finally there remain only “ the two great events, the Supernatural 
Beginning and Ending of the Lord’s earthly career.” The reason 
why these two only remain is, of course, because the rest have been 
got rid of forcibly and at any cost. Dr. Sanday then presents to 
us a universe of faultless uniformity, in which there are two, and 
two only, alleged failures to conform to law. He appeals to our 
common sense. Supposing the Creator really had worked miracles, 
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is it likely that He would have worked only two? Those are not his 
words; but they are certainly the substance of them. This is what 
he actually says: 


It was quite impossible for me to dismiss from my mind the 
prejudicium which had been gradually forming itself against 
the permanent validity of the conception of miracles contra 
naturam. 


And more precisely on page 30: 


There has been just this one little submerged rock in our 
mental navigation of the universe. If we look at it from a 
cosmic standpoint, how infinitesimal does it seem! And yet 
that one little rock has been the cause of many a shipwreck 
of faith. If it is really taken out of the way, the whole 
expanse of the ocean of thought will be open and free. 


Finally he takes leave of his hearers in a bewildering atmos- 
phere of protest and paradox. 


I would ask leave to affirm once more my entire and strong 
belief in the central reality of the Supernatural Birth and the 
Supernatural Resurrection...... But I must in candor add that 
although I believe emphatically in a Supernatural Birth and a 
Supernatural Resurrection, and in all that follows from these 
beliefs, I know that is not all that the Church of the past has 
believed. 


Taking up Dean Strong’s able pamphlet, The Miraculous in 
Gospels and Creeds, we find ourselves at once in a healthier and 
more invigorating atmosphere. Indeed there is comparatively little 


that might not have been written by a Catholic. By a lively and. 


convincing illustration, he brings home to the reader that Dr. San- 
day’s claim to teach whatever he may be convinced is true without 
reference to the standards of his Church, cannot be rightly enter- 
tained so long as he is a servant of that Church. And then he adds, 
“Tt would appear that Dr. Sanday himself recognizes limits beyond 
which it is impossible to go and retain Church membership; if this 
is so, the difference between him and Bishop Gore is one of degree 
and not of kind.” 

The Dean then addresses himself to Dr. Sanday’s principal 
argument, based on “ the difference of times.” He observes that 
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lapse of time affects such statements as those under discussion in 
two ways. Historical facts are gradually lost, and the links which 
bound those which remain to the general life of mankind, one by one 
disappear, and so lapse of time makes it increasingly difficult to 
determine what actually happened. But further, and this was Dr. 
Sanday’s point, there is a change of “ intellectual context.” “The 
world is conceived in different fashion, under different categories 
and principles, and the old language which men once used of it ceases 
to be used.” Here Dr. Strong insists that we must remember that 
it is the view of the facts that changes, not the facts themselves. 
“If in any case the statement of the facts is in itself an assertion of 
the theory, then when the theory changes, theory and alleged facts 
disappear together; in other cases...... change of theory makes no 
difference to the facts alleged: in these cases the same facts will be 
alleged, only the form of words in which they are described may be 
changed. [Illustrations of this are supplied in hundreds by natural 
science. The facts and events observed are described in new words, 
but the facts themselves are unchanged.” 

The whole of this criticism is of great value, and should in 
justice be read as a whole, and compared with Mr. Balfour’s chapter 
on “ Beliefs, Formulas, and Realities” in The Foundations of Be- 
lief. The application to the principal case in point is worth re- 
peating. 

In the Creed we assert that the Lord was born of the Virgin 
Mary... 0s Now this is certainly a strange and startling asser- 
tion: but it is not a theoretic statement at all; it is an assertion 
of a fact in perfectly intelligible terms, and it must be either 
true or false. Lapse of time makes no difference whatever: 
if the statement was true when it was first made, it is true 
now in exactly the same sense. 


The questions relating to the Resurrection and Ascension are 
treated ably on similar lines, though there are things in it which 
a Catholic would have expressed differently. 

Passing over the very Anglican discussion of the miraculous in 
the Old and New Testaments, we come to a piece of shrewd criticism 
on the use of the word nature. “ As applied to the world it some- 
times means the created order apart from man, sometimes the 
created order including man. As applied to man, nature means, in 
some contexts, man as he ought not to be, in others, man as he might 
be and ought to be...... Natural law again covers the observed 
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uniformities of the material world, and at times is construed as 
excluding freedom of will.” He examines Dr. Sanday’s use of the 
word, and concludes that “ matura in the phrase contra naturam 
means simply the uniformities of matter and motion, and that in 
the other phrase the meaning is different but not defined.” He 
complains that Dr. Sanday “knows nothing” of any serious as- 
sault upon the mechanical view of the natural world. This view 
“ fails of course to explain the miraculous, because it excludes any- 
thing of this kind from the first. But it also fails to explain all 
psychical phenomena, all the movement of history, and all that can be 
reasonably called religious. In a word, Dr. Sanday’s view of the 
universe is hardly distinguishable from that of the Deists.” 

The Dean then traces ground familiar to almost every Christian 
thinker, when he compares the activity of man to the miraculous 
power of God, carefully noting, however, that the action of man 
just lacks the touch of creative power which these acts of God dis- 
play. 

And here we must take leave of this able apologist, with regret 
that we have not space to do him better justice. With the exception 
of what he has written, there is little enough in these papers to 
warrant a hopeful view of the religious future of England. The 
approximation by some Protestants to the sacramental doctrines of 
the Catholic Church is, we begin to fear, more than counterbalanced 
by the loss of all sense of authority and security in matters of faith. 
It is absurd to suppose that Dr. Sanday’s position is anything but 
a makeshift, or that the down grade will cease at the point that he 
has now attained. There is no finality in the process to which he is 
committed, short of the complete acknowledgment that nothing 
worth knowing can be really known. 
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WHERE EXTREMES MEET. 
BY A. RAYBOULD. 


V—aeSOIARIS, gay, thoughtless, pleasure loving, irreligious, 

yi depraved—Paris the centre of the world’s fashions 
as of its follies, the haunt of pleasure, the hotbed 
of vice and sin—and side by side with this the Paris 
of the saints. In no city of the world, and perhaps 
at no period of the Church’s history, has Christian charity flour- 
ished as it flourishes in Paris to-day. To make a study of Catho- 
licity as embodied in the charitable and pious organizations of this 
one city, is to see in one bewildering glance the power and wonder 
of the Church; the Church that knows how to employ every 
talent great or small, every force weak or strong, every particle of 
vitality which she can command, in the service of her Divine 
Founder and in perpetuation of the Christian ideal. 

If the test of genuine Christianity be love of the brethren, the 
Church does not fail to give the guarantee of this test by the various 
works in which she embodies and expresses this love. The keynote 
of the Church’s power is charity, not merely that charity which 
ministers to the spiritual wants of her children, but that kindly 
benevolence which extends to the social and material wants of all 
who come within her pale. Nowhere, perhaps, in the world is this 
note heard more clearly; nowhere, perhaps, has this spirit of Chris- 
tian charity found a more perfect expression than in this very city 
where the Church’s name has become a byword of scorn. 

Someone, M. Joly, I think, has said that the virtue of piety 
is a peculiar gift of the French people; this may account for the 
fact that in spite of persecution on the part of the secular powers, 
all religious institutions become fruitful on French soil, and par- 
ticularly those in which piety seeks to express itself through works 
of active charity. We cannot forget that Paris has given to the 
world and to the Church two philanthropists whose names alone 
suggest all the heroism of Christian benevolence. It is to the 
Paris of St. Vincent of Paul and of Ozanam that we must turn if we 
wish to study the length and breadth, the height and depth of that 
charity which reaches to every class, which touches every wound, 
and which welds the whole Catholic community into one society 
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bound together by the cords of brotherly love, and sustained by the 
laws of mutual aid. 

Before considering the various charitable institutions which 
exist in the French capital, it will not be without interest to cast 
a glance on the “ parish,” which is the centre round which all these 
institutions revolve, the parish as it exists in Paris to-day. In 
France the foundation of the parish dates back to remote ages, 
even to the times of the Gauls, and before the Franks had established 
their monarchy. But in the early ages of the Christian Church, in 
this country the power of the secular clergy was much limited and 
controlled by that of the religious orders. It was only at the be- 
ginning of the eleventh century that the position and power of 
the secular clergy became defined, and it is from this time that we 
see the parish take its definite and important place in France. 
From this time the clergy begins to possess power in the State, and 
to exercise certain prerogatives; holding the offices of notaries, 
arbitrators of peace, directors of schools, etc. At the end of the 
eleventh century the right of the parish had become fully estab- 
lished, and it had already assumed an aspect not unlike that which 
it possesses to-day. This institution of the parish in Paris 
was to produce in time men like Gerson, St. Vincent of Paul, Mon- 
sieur Olier, l’Abbé Cochin, and so many others whose names have 
become world-known. But whatever power the secular clergy ac- 
quired in Paris, this power was at no time attributable to wealth. 
Perhaps this accounts for the high moral standard with which it 
has been accredited. Even in a picture given of the French clergy 
just before the Revolution we read, “It must be acknowl- 
edged that of all the existing institutions, that of the parish clergy 
is the one which has the least fallen away from its original 
ideals.” 

At the present time Paris possesses seventy-seven parishes 
within the city and ninety-three without. Each of these parishes 
has the cure of from sixty thousand to eighty thousand souls. The 
Curé, or parish priest, directs the affairs of the parish, assisted by 
his vicaires or curates, and sometimes by other priests not directly 
attached to the parish. The number of vicaires varies from three to 
seven or eight, and their work is of course proportionate to their 
number and the requirements of the parish. Since the Bill of 
Separation the financial resources of the clergy depend largely upon 
the offertories, rent of chairs, donations, etc. The Church in Paris 
is reduced to poverty, but not to destitution, and as the Catholic 
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population realizes more and more the necessity for providing for 
religious cult, contributions will increase, and the poverty of the 
churches will be diminished, provided the government makes 
some concession with regard to the restoration and maintenance 
of the churches. This question of the churches is one of burning 
interest at present to French Catholics. The government, moved no 
doubt by no other sentiment than hatred of religion, has in some 
instances refused permission to restore the churches, even when the 
necessary funds have been offered or promised by the Catholic body. 
M. Barrés, in his recent work La Pitié des Eglises de France, has 
attracted the sympathy of the whole world by his eloquent pleading 
for the cause of the French churches. When not directly interfered 
with by the secular powers, the French are not ungenerous to the 
needs of their clergy, as is proved by the fact that since the Bill of 
Separation several new parishes have been established in Paris. 
The clergy, too, have taken active measures to provide for the 
maintenance of the churches. At the parochial conferences and 
diocesan synods an inquiry is always made into the financial condi- 
tion of each parish, and the distribution of the “ Denier du Culte” 
provides for the poorer churches. This “ Denier du Culte” (fund 
for religious worship), which has been established since the Bill 
of Separation, is a fund raised by dues or offerings, and which is 
equally divided between the parish in which it is collected and 
the diocese, which by means of this fund is able to provide for the 
poorer parishes. At the same time it cannot be denied that the 
clergy have often to suffer the results of poverty, and so far as their 
personal needs are concerned, have to be content with little more 
than the bare necessaries of life. Parochial work.in Paris is ex- 
tremely arduous, and often above the strength of those upon whom 
it falls, so that the lives of many young priests are sacrificed to the 
duties of their calling. But notwithstanding these drawbacks voca- 
tions to the priesthood are numerous, and in this field of labor where, 
humanly speaking, there is all to lose and but little to gain, there 
are never wanting zealous souls ready to step in and fill up the 
ranks of those who have fallen. 

Now that the clergy can no more exercise their religious zeal 
in the schools, and as it is impossible to have a Catholic school in 
each parish, besides the fact that the government puts every possible 
obstacle in the way of the Catholic schools, the priests have to rely 
on the “ patronage” for the implanting of Christian principles, and 
for that religious instruction and preparation for the Sacraments 
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which have become impossible in the schools. Among the charit- 
able institutions of Paris the “ patronage ”’ takes the first place. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the Abbé Allémand 
founded in Marseilles a work for the preservation of the young; 
this work was extended and developed in the same town by the Abbé 
Tinon Dinard. Shortly afterwards the idea attracted the favorable 
attention of the Conferences of St. Vincent of Paul in Paris, and 
M. Melun, aided by the famous Sister Rosalie, undertook and 
succeeded in establishing several “ patronages.” These institutions 
survived the dispersal of the religious orders, and, passing under 
the direction of the secular clergy, have since been much extended. 
At the present time there are four hundred and sixty-six of these 
“ patronages ”’ in Paris, two hundred and twelve for boys with forty- 
five thousand associates, and three hundred and fifty-four for girls 
with sixty thousand associates. The idea of assisting and pro- 
tecting the young has always been a feature of charity in France, and 
the claims of youth have always found there able defenders. 

The “ patronage’ is a sort of club, has its own buildings with 
classrooms and recreation halls, and often large playgrounds at- 
tached. The “ patronages’”’ are under the direction of the secular 
clergy, but much of the practical work in connection with them is 
done by secular persons, who devote themselves voluntarily to the 
instruction and amusement of youth. Their fundamental idea 
is to supply whatever may be lacking in school or home, to offer 
to youth not merely a refuge from temptation and idleness, but also 
practical aid in the pursuit of study, and in the acquiring 
of arts and handicrafts, which may later be a means of subsistence 
or of harmless pleasure. The “ patronage” strives further to 
develop social and economic aims, and to establish a permanent 
link between clergy and people. 

Here every boy and girl is given ample opportunity for 
continuing and supplementing school studies, and for learning useful 
trades and industries which may prove invaluable in after life. 
The “ patronage ” organizes free lectures and conferences, provides 
for courses of study, and offers the advantage of lessons not only 
in the primary subjects of elementary education, but also in lan- 
guages, painting, music, singing, cooking, dressmaking, laundry 
work, lace making, embroidery, etc., and often also contains a 
workshop where boys may learn iron work, carpentry, etc. 
Some of the “ patronages” even provide courses of open air 
instruction for the study of botany, farming or gardening. Nor 
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do they fail to make a special point of offering every facility 
| for games, gymnastics, and military drill. They encourage the 
_boys to achieve prowess in bodily exercises by prizes, and by giving 
certificates for “ aptitude for military service,” facilitate entry into 
the army later. 

In connection with some of the “ patronages” an open air 
scheme has been established. This consists in drafting off the deli- 
cate children, during the holidays, to the country, where they are 
quartered upon the villagers at the expense of the “ patronage,” or 
are sent to country houses rented for that purpose. These vacation 
colonies are catered for by charity, and the children are sometimes 
cared for by secular persons who devote themselves to this work. 
Indeed very much of all this work is done by men and women of 
the world, and often by those belonging to the best Parisian society. 

The chief aim of the “ patronage” remains of course always a 
spiritual one—the salvation of souls and the protection of the young 
from temptation and sin, but this does not militate against utilitarian 
ends, nor does it hinder social and industrial aims. Every endeavor 
is made to band its associates together by the ties of mutual 
aid, to encourage in them a sense of social responsibility, and so to 
prepare them for the later civic and social duties of life. With 
this end in view it tries to develop habits of industry and thrift, of 
honest work, and the desire to excel in trades and handicrafts. It 
furthers economy through the organization of syndicates and sav- 
ings banks, and insurances against sickness and old age. 

With regard to the practical means of subsistence of the “ pa- 
tronage ” and its various branches, much money is scraped together 
through the pennies of the poor themselves. The associates may 
be poor, but they are capable of contributing something ; the children 
are proud of bringing their pennies; the parents out of gratitude 
also make some offerings, and what is wanting is supplied by the 
generosity of those who are interested in the good work. 

The whole idea rests upon a realization of the fact that 
the young are the pillars of society; that in che words of Abbé 
d’Hulst, “ we must have children. They are absolutely necessary 
not only to keep the world from coming to an end, but also to keep 
it from going to sleep. Without young people the world would die 
of inanition. And they must have boldness and self-confidence; 
nor would I refuse them the right to look upon the past somewhat 
compassionately, otherwise they would hardly have the courage to 
attempt to do better things.” 
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But the “ patronage” proper does not confine its work ex- 
clusively to the young. It is hoped, for instance, in time to extend 
_the open air scheme not only to sickly children, but also to tired and 
delicate parents. Already one apostle of the poor, M. Enfer, 
has decided to receive the parents into his vacation colony next 
year. The “patronage” also continues and spreads its work through 
workmen’s clubs, trade societies, and social unions, and through 
various organizations for the furthering of industries and arts. 
The clergy have become so interested in the labors of the artisan 
class, and in the industrial question, that they have taken over the 
management of several workshops in Paris. The Abbé Weisneg 
has a mechanical workshop at St. Hippolyte, the Abbé Aigong has 
a carpenter’s shop, and at St. Denis de la Chapelle, where the Abbé 
Rudynski acts as master of iron works, the engines have become so 
celebrated that he receives orders from the chief railway companies. 
All these industries form a bond between clergy and people, a 
bond much needed since the separation of Church and State. 

Passing from these works of social philanthropy to purely 
charitable institutions, the Society of St. Vincent of Paul takes 
naturally the first place. This Society which has spread through 
the whole world, is so well known that it is unnecessary to describe 
its aims. But having had its origin in Paris and being particularly 
adapted to the needs and character of the French people, its scope 
in the French capital is necessarily wider than elsewhere, and in no 
city is this Society so popular among all classes as here where 
Ozanam, member of the University of Paris and Professor of 
the Sorbonne, conceived the divinely-inspired ideal of uniting works 
of personal devotion to his intellectual labors, and of founding 
to this end a brotherhood of charity among men of the world. 
An ideal which has since borne such admirable fruit in the fertile 
soil of the Catholic Church. 

The Society of St. Vincent of Paul counts among its members 
in Paris not only fathers of families and men of the world, but 
also students and boys from the polytechnic and other schools, 
and yearly recruits its strength from the ranks of the young. It 
is popular even among the religiously indifferent, and has among 
its members many who are not actuated by motives of piety. It 
would seem that among the French, charity is regarded not so 
much as a religious duty, but as a necessary social obligation. 
The personal benefit of helping others, the advantage of con- 
sidering life under its different aspects, and the utility of coming 
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face to face with misery, are looked upon as sufficient compensations 
for the loss of time or money involved. If we remember the essen- 
tial egotism of human nature, we may see the utility of laying stress 
upon the personal advantages to be gained by the exercise of charity. 
Everyone who wishes to have a clear outlook on life, and to 
arrive at some understanding of the elements of which society is 
made up, must come in personal contact with the misery which con- 
stitutes so large a part of the human problem. If practical Chris- 
tianity is impossible without benevolence to the poor, practical 
social aims are equally impossible without understanding the con- 
ditions under which the poor exist. It is good for everyone to see 
suffering and want, not merely as a means of drawing nearer to 
Him Who sanctified in His own Person both poverty and pain, but 
also in order to understand the relations of man to man, and to 
obtain some grasp of the laws which should govern human conduct. 
It is perhaps this idea which has of late made charity so popular 
not only among the religiously minded, but also among many who 
see in its exercise the possible development and perfection of human 
character. If the great works of charity in Paris are inspired and 
directed by Christian sanctity and heroism, they are sustained and 
made feasible by the efforts of many who can lay no claims to 
holiness or heroic self-sacrifice. The wonder of these works lies 
in the fact that they are so organized as to absorb and utilize in the 
service of God so much human material which would otherwise go 
to waste. 

This interest in charitable works is always fostered by the 
clergy, and in the seminaries where formerly religious and intel- 
lectual questions formed the whole interest, a new spirit has sprung 
up; here also social and industrial problems claim their votaries, 
and the students and young priests go through a course of training 
which enables them later to direct and organize the various philan- 
thropic and industrial movements which are so closely connected 
with all parochial work. Every “patronage” has its chaplain, and 
this post is coveted by the young priests, who make it part of their 
ambition to extend the existing charitable schemes. 

For the actual work of relief and personal service of the poor, 
the clergy rely largely upon the religious communities of women— 
nuns who though no longer allowed to act as educationalists, are 
suffered to remain in other capacities. The little visiting Sister 
of the poor is a common sight in Paris, trudging along, her basket 
on her arm, or climbing the stairs which lead to the dwellings of 
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the poor, and in spite of the prevalent anti-religious feeling, she 
generally passes unmolested on her way. Sometimes three or more 
of these Sisters take up their abode in the poorest quarters of the 
city, where they can be at the immediate beck and call of all who 
need them, and where they devote themselves to cooking and wash- 
ing for poor families, or in taking care of the children during the 
absence of the parents, or in nursing the sick members of the com- 
munity—doing, in fact, whatever their hands find to do, and doing 
it not only with Christian kindness, but also with right good will, 
and indifference to the hardships of the task. These Sisters (be- 
longing to different congregations), sometimes in religious, and 
sometimes in secular dress, are aided by a large society, “ Les 
Dames de Charité,’ composed of ladies of the world, often of the 
best society, who under their fashionable garments hide the hearts 
of heroines and saints, and who spend all the hours which they can 
snatch from the duties of home and society in nursing and visiting 
the sick and poor, and in giving a touching example of devotion 
and self-sacrifice. Another society, “ Les Dames de Calvaire,” 
goes to even greater lengths of heroism, its members having chosen 
as their special care those who are afflicted by cancer and other 
loathsome diseases. Here we see women of the world who daily 
imitate the saints by the self-denial of their actions. Surely even 
Christian love can go no further than this! Others devote them- 
selves to the protection of young girls, to providing for the children 
of unmarried mothers, to the rescue of the fallen, and to the keeping 
of créches and kindergartens, where the infant children of the 
working class are kept during those hours when their parents work 
in the factories or elsewhere. Indeed it would be impossible to give 
any idea of the number of associations and confraternities which 
exist among the laity in Paris for the relief of the poor, the tending 
of the sick, and the protection of the young. 

It would seem as if the immediate presence of evil called 
into play every spark of human heroism and divine love to be found 
in the hearts of the faithful, and as if every member of the Church 
felt himself bound to take some part in the work of human regenera- 
tion which is going on around him. There is no class which does 
not contribute something of time or thought, something of self- 
sacrifice or of money, in order to further these different charitable 
schemes. And the Church, which knows the secret of utilizing all 
these stray seeds of human endeavor, knows also how to unite in this 


common field of charity both saint and sinner, ardent and luke- 
VOL. C.—3 
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warm, zealous and indifferent, finding place and useful work 
for all. 

Nowhere perhaps in the whole world do we see as in Paris 
this wonderful meeting of extremes, not only the extremes of good 
and evil, but extremes even in the realms of good. It is in this gay 
and thoughtless city that we see such a wonderful mixture of 
exalted spirituality and practical common sense. Here we find so- 
cieties of prayer and penance, with ideals so spiritual, and aims 
so mystic, that they recall bygone ages and the miracles of the saints, 
and side by side with these, other Christian societies with aims so 
modern, and ideals so utilitarian, that it is difficult to recognize in 
them the supernatural origin to which they owe their being and 
success. Here in this city of pleasure, more perhaps than elsewhere, 
do we see those confraternities of prayer and adoration whose 
members know how to turn night into day, when it is a question 
of pleading before the altar or working for the salvation of souls: 
societies of reparation and expiation—guilds which ask of their 
members nightly hours of prayer, and works of vicarious suffering, 
incredible if we consider the circumstances under which they are 
practised. And we see working hand in hand with this mystic 
spirituality, other associations whose members know no bond but 
that of a common faith and desire to help their fellowmen—societies 
so purely humanitarian in their aims that to the casual observer 
they might seem to be actuated rather by the spirit of socialism 
than that of religion. Here there is place and use for all, for the 
sublimest yearnings after the supernatural and for the simplest 
aspirations of brotherly love—all working together with perhaps 
no other tie than that of fidelity to the same faith, and loyalty to 
that Church in which all find their highest inspiration and their 
abiding security. And here in this city where the Church is so 
cruelly persecuted and defamed, we see, as perhaps nowhere else, 
those miracles of grace and conversion, those wonders of devotion 
and self-sacrifice, those works of charity and holiness, for which it 
would be impossible to account were we to forget for a moment the 
sources from which they spring. 

















ON PIGEON RIVER. 
BY JEANIE DRAKE. 


=O, LLEN Lieutenant Richard Carroll reached the moun- 
yi tain district in North Carolina to which he had 
been sent, it was with hourly temptation to swear 
over what he felt to be the proverbial wild goose 
chase. A needle in a haystack—a spring of water 
in the ocean—might be as easily found as a deserter in these, his 
native wilds. In the presence of the two men specially detailed 
with him for this service, it was “his not to reason why, his but 
to do—” his superior’s orders, if he could; but in any case to main- 
tain a respectful, soldierly silence concerning them. With Corporal 
Brown, however, a man to be trusted, he could let himself out a little. 

“In the name of heaven, Brown,” he cried, ruefully, when they 
were alone together, after rations and quarters for all had been 
arranged in the old mill; “ what are we to do here? To waste 
time as we have been doing for the last week, tramping over a 
country where no railroad has ever been, into every manner of 
gap and hole and thicket, up and down, round and about, hither 
and thither, and not a soul among these stupid natives able to guide 
or even give us a word of direction?” 

“Not willing, maybe,” said Brown, dryly, “ but able enough. 
They’re not so stupid as they look. You see, Lieutenant, these 
here mountaineers ain’t noways in favor of the war. They ain’t 
got no cotton, and they ain’t got no slaves. They don’t give a darn 
for the Confederacy nor States’ Rights. Nor they don’t give a 
darn for the Union, neither. All they want is to be let alone up 
here on their mountain tops, to play quoits with horseshoes, and 
hunt and chew tobacco and drink whiskey, and watch their women 
diggin’ and hoein’ and spinnin’ and weavin’ and workin’ generally 
for them. And to conscrip’ them and haul ’em down to a flat 
country to be set up in another man’s quarrel, with nary a rock 
or hill to get belind—that ain’t their notion of fightin’ and — 
’em as hard usage.” 

“ All the same,” said the Lieutenant, looking thoughtfully at 
the remains of their supper of corn bread and greasy cabbage, “ if 
we find this fellow, he’ll be shot. Fill your pipe; .the tobacco’s 
pretty fair. The Confederate service is that scarce of men just 
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now, that we can’t let even an unwilling mountaineer desert in the 
face of the enemy without making an example of him for the good 
of the rest of the homesick, slouching lot. But first catch your 
hare, of course; and while this particular hare goes doubling and 
winding through the Blue Ridge and keeping just out of reach, our 
men are, maybe, having another good fight down by Wilmington— 
and we not in it—and they laughing at us! Confound Bedloe! ” 

And he kicked the smouldering logs in the fireplace, and they 
sent up a shower of sparks, crackling and sputtering, which pre- 
vented his hearing the door open without any conventional warning ; 
and when at a word from Brown he turned, a girl stood in the 
doorway. She was young and slim, but quite tall, and looked awk- 
ward in such short, limp calico skirt as she wore. It was blue, 
home-dyed, and exposed bare, sunburned ankles and feet. Her 
features were at first hidden by a lank sunbonnet of the same stuff 
as her gown, but when she presently took it off and twisted it in her 
hands, both men were struck and puzzled by a likeness to someone, 
but whom they did not remember. 

“ Well, my girl, what is it?’ asked Carroll. 

Gazing at him with perfect directness, and after the leisurely, 
bovine manner of the mountaineer, she took her time to answer. 
He had begun to feel amused yet restless under her stare when she 
said: 

“ Air you’uns the captings of this yere troop?” 

“ T command the squad, yes.” 

“T been a-thinkin’”’—after another pause and stare—“thet 
you all ’ud need vittles. Folks round yere’s mostly gone—an’ their 
cattle.” 

This was, indeed, a state of things familiar to her hearers, 
since they had made their entrance to this rampart of hills through 
the Gap below. As at a sound rabbits scuttle into their holes in a 
warren, so at rumor of the soldiers’ approach, had each cabin and 
field been deserted, and the domestic animals likewise hidden some- 
where. But for a stray chicken or an occasional wandering “ razor- 
back,” anything but sparse grazing on chance vegetables would have 
been impossible. 

“Why do they run away? We mean no harm to any of you,” 
said Carroll, impatiently. 

“ They ain’t a-knowin’ thet,” replied the girl, simply. “ Thar’s 
a few ole men an’ boys lef’ to conscrip’. Anyways, I stayed on; 
for you’uns kaint hurt me much—sence you took away my twin.” 

“Your twin! What’s your name?” 
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“ Marthy Ann Bedloe.” 

The men’s eyes met. Bedloe was the deserter they were after 
—a boy of eighteen. The likeness was clearly recognized now. 

“ Them’s my bread and cabbage,” said she, waving her bonnet 
at the table. “ Your men came over to my place an’ up an’ took ’em. 
I’d best sell you what I can, I reckon’. I got sorghum an’ eggs, ef 
you’uns ‘Il buy ’em.” 

“T’ll see to that,” said Carroll, “ and pay you for the supper.” 

He put a Confederate bill into her hand, which she took without 
thanking him, her eyes intent upon his frank face and well 
set-up uniformed figure. He noticed that the hand was slim, though 
brown and work-roughened, and that she had abundant auburn 
hair and soft, dark eyes with long lashes, and he said as much to 
Brown, after she took herself very slowly away. 

“Yes,” said Brown, indifferently, “ but she’ll be like all these 
mountain women, the dickens of a hag at thirty. Bedloe’s well 
enough in looks—her twin, she says—and I believe her, for he’s 
her image; but as useless, awkward a galoot as ever I saw, and 
never could be learned to wash his face or carry arms straight. 
He’d be a good riddance to his company; only, if we have much 
more riddance, there’ll be no company.” 

“ T—don’t—much—like the idea of hunting her brother under 
her eye. We might go further up the river.” 

“Take my advice, Lieutenant,” said Corporal Brown, “ and 
make this headquarters. We've got at last into his own country 
and among his kin. He’s most apt to be lurking round here some- 
where.” 

So they settled into quarters at the old mill, from which the 
miller and his family had fled up the mountain; and for some days 
grew familiar with the great rugged eminences towering calmly 
and silently above, and the lovely banks and green hill slopes and 
valleys of the Pigeon. Carroll, with a soldier’s quick resource, 
made himself comfortable in the miller’s one living room, which 
Brown shared with him; the two privates sleeping in the mill shed, 
dusty and piled high with bags of corn. But by day he had the 
premises pretty much to himself, for each morning Corporal Brown 
went forth with the men, rarely returning until nightfall, and 
leaving unexplored no log cabin nor tobacco house nor stable nor 
cattle shed through these mountains. He did better when, relying 
on his own knowledge of the region, in which he had once before 
traveled, than when an occasional uncouth ox-driver or lank mule- 
rider in butternuts was taken as guide. For then, from impene- 
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trable surface stupidity and hidden, suspected craft, came furious 
exasperation, and such evenings saw Corporal Brown return to the 
mill in a frame of temper which his men learned to respect and 
shun. 

During these absences, Lieutenant Richard Carroll, anxious as 
he was to be rid of this job and again with the army, fared passably 
well. By temperament a lover of the grandly beautiful in nature, 
his surroundings impressed and thrilled anew each day one from 
the low country pine flats. So cordial he found this crisp, cool air 
that he would stop in his tracks to throw back his head and square 
his shoulders, and breathe it with conscious exhilaration. Then 
Marthy Ann Bedloe would watch him with a responsive smile, which 
only reached and softened her eyes. 

“You look right peart,’’ she broke out on one of these occa- 
sions, “ an’ I been a-worryin’ because I ain’t hed no milk to give 
you. Hed to sell the cow when Hank was took off.” 

“ Was he all you had?” asked Carroll, looking across the road 
down a hollow, to where her little clearing with its forlorn log hut 
showed scant and miserable against the grand background of crag 


and sky. 


“Yes, we’uns is orphins, an’ twins. He could plow an’ 
plant better’n me. We hed a older brother—dcied o’ measles down 
in the army. Name was Aurora Boralis. Our mammy named 
him; purty, ain’t it?’ Her own name was Mourning Walker Bed- 


” 


loe 

“Name of her family, Walker?” idly watching how the long 
lashes actually cast a shadow. 

“ No—o—o. She jes’ took thet ar name when she hed con- 
viction 0’ sin. Like’s this yere yearth was jes’ a vale o’ sorrow. 
But she tole she done dance at her own infare; an’ she ust to set 
a mighty heap o’ store on dippin’. I ain’t ever danced in my life. 
An’ I ain’t hed no snuff to dip—sence Hank went.” 

“Tt would be a pity,” said Carroll, “ to spoil those white teeth 
with tobacco.” He was recalled to himself by seeing a crimson 
rise and spread under the tan of round cheek and neck. “ It seems 
to me,” he remarked, abruptly changing the theme, “that there 
ought to be trout in that river,’ transferring his gaze to the 
pellucid dancing water, rippling and eddying on its way over shining 
rock and clear, transparent depth. 

“Thar’s oodels o’ fish. I ain’t no gret hand at catchin’ em; 
but I kin take you to whar they’se thickest. An’ my chickens I been 
a-fryin’ for ye is mos’ gone, an’ turnips, too.” 
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Then her helpful but uncoventional comings and goings which 
had necessitated an occasional bolting of the door on which she 
never knocked, were varied by fishing excursions led by her. When 
all were supplied with breakfast, which she cooked as well as brought 
over, and the Corporal’s party started, Carroll would get an im- 
provised line and spend most of the day whipping the stream, wan- 
dering up and down its charming banks, above and below the forks, 
finding, under the girl’s direction, clear pools here and there, and 
shady deeps. Sometimes he was full of the angler’s exultation at 
playing, and landing at last a lusty, wily, all but unconquerable 
speckled victim; while, at others, he was content in this glorious 
September weather to sit dreamily for long spaces without a tug 
at the line, his eyes feeding unconsciously on the beauty of shining, 
rushing, crystal-clear water and fern-clad rocks and green hill and 
forest, and his thought wandering afar. His guide would stay 
patiently near in either case, with hardly a word for hours, motion- 
less almost as one of the rocks in steady, unwavering observation 
of him. This, at first annoying, came to be little regarded, and her- 
self scarcely more than a feature in the landscape in which her blue 
cotton gown was a value. Then, with basket full or not, a sharp 
mountain appetite would at last remind him that he had had but a 
slight lunch, and that it was supper time. Then she would trudge 
ahead of him again over foot-log bridge or, where there was none, 
wade through some shallow ford, skirt kilted high, her shapely 
ankles gleaming and splashing through the wetness. 

“ Ef you ain’t used to trampin’,” she said with a wistful note, 
“T guess you gits plumb wore out. I wisht now I hedn’t burnt 
the canoe fot firewood. But sometimes I jes’ ain’t got spunk to 
cut more wood—sence Hank went.” 

“You mustn’t cut a stick while we’re here,” he commanded, 
and she nodded her head in submission. He began to hew diligently 
at a nearby tree on this occasion, while he wondered a little as the. 
sun dipped down and flashed a last ray or so from behind the peaks, 
at Brown’s unusual lateness. But when the moon presently came 
up, and yet no sign of the returning party, he was too hungry 
to wait longer, and took his supper where Marthy Ann had spread 
it on the miller’s bare pine table. She came in and out, building 
up the fire, straightening things scattered, clearing the table after- 
ward. Then, when he thought her finally departed to her cabin, 
came back suddenly in a disconcerting way she had, and found him 
risen and filling his pipe, and gazing meanwhile at an ambrotype 
he had set up on the mantelpiece. 
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“Thet thar someone you knows to your place?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Looks like you thought right smart of her. She ain’t bad 
lookin’! ” 

“T am to be married to this lady some day.” Then, to him- 
self, ‘‘ When this cruel war is over.” 

She gazed long upon the sweet and gentle face, but said no 
more. Only, whereas she had made an unregulated clatter in her 
previous ministrations, she now moved with curious stillness, and 
closed the door so softly after her that he did not know when 
she went. 

Very sleepy at last he turned in, still wondering at the Cor- 
poral’s delay; and had his first nap, when the quick, sharp yelp 
of Marthy Ann’s dog across the road awoke him. He got up and 
looked out, expecting to see his party; but no one was in view along 
the moonlit road, and from the back door of the hut, which had no 
window, he heard her quiet the cur. Then her figure appeared in 
the front entrance, and he drew back instinctively. She looked 
long at the mill, then stepped out, and crossing the road, picked 
up her skirt and waded into the ford. It was so late in the night 
that the moon, round and full, rode overhead and gave almost 
perfect light. Why, he hardly knew, but already in shirt and 
trousers, he only waited to take belt and pistols, and was quickly 
out of the door and on her track. He lingered a moment in the 
shadow of the great, idle mill wheel, but she did not yet look be- 
hind her, emerging from the ford on the other side, and disappearing 
into the wood. He waded in at once, the sound of his coming 
drowned in that of the stream dashing over rocks, and entering the 
forest close behind her managed to keep her in sight along the 
narrow trail. At first she would sometimes turn and look, but he 
instantly stood motionless in shadow, and after a while feeling 
secure she stopped no more, but kept her way steadily and swiftly. 
Now did his recent tramping stand him in good stead, for the 
road began shortly to ascend, and the climb was a rough one. 
Twice when his foot struck a stone which rolled he awaited dis- 
covery; but she paid no heed now, thinking doubtless that it was 
some small wandering creature of the night. 

On she went, panting a little now, higher and higher, and he 
was wondering if they would cross the mountain. But, when 
nearly at the summit, she turned to the left, making her way through 
an almost impenetrable thicket. Whatever the object of this ex- 
pedition, it struck him as a courageous one for a mere girl alone 
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in the night in this desolate place. Suddenly she gave a soft 
whistle like a young partridge’s call. An answering whistle came 
from a short distance ahead, and she pushed on a few steps farther, 
where from an overhanging rock cavern a form advanced to meet 
her, and said: “ Thet you, Marthy Ann? I was afeard you wasn’t 
a’comin’.” 

Nearly at the same moment, Lieutenant Carroll laid one hand 
on his shoulder, a pistol in the other hand, and said: “ You are 
my prisoner, Hank Bedloe.” The deserter made a movement to- 
wards his gun leaning in the cave entrance, but stood still again 
feeling the cold muzzle of the pistol. ‘‘ Marthy Ann!” he cried; 
and she, stunned for a second by the shock of dismay, would have 
reached for the weapon, but Carroll swerving with his prisoner 
stood between her and it. 

“ Marthy Ann,” said he, “ you must go ahead of us down the 
mountain and lead the way back. I have two pistols; but there is 
no need to threaten. You must see there is no help for this thing.” 
She paused, but: “ Forward!” cried the Lieutenant, short and 
sharp, and with a sort of broken sob she turned to go back the way 
they had come. Never would Richard Carroll forget that midnight 
descent of the mountainside under the moon. If a suddenly 
snapped twig or a stone disturbed made him start at the thought 
of ambuscaded rescue lurking in the shadows, his mind was oftener 
full of pity for this wretched brother and sister—the girl his own 
willing and kindly handmaid for these past days. 

“Tt was my duty to take, and I have taken him. The rest is 
no affair of mine,” said soldierly habit within. But as her slender 
figure moved down the pathway ahead, he could still fancy the 
dumb, animal, moving appeal of her eyes. So kept the inner voices 
jangling and tormenting him; but his hand was firm on his 
pistol, and his eye, keen and steadfast, covered deserter and guide 
alike. 

After an interval long or short—he scarcely knew—so full it 
was with whirling thought, once again he heard through the uni- 
versal stillness of the night the rippling and rushing, the murmur- 
ing and dashing, of the Pigeon over its rocky deeps and shadows; 
and once again they came forth singly from the shadow of the 
wood, and forded the shining, singing river. On its farther bank 
Carroll paused a moment. 

“Halt!” he said, his voice just higher than the Pigeon’s 
cadences. “Go home now, Marthy Ann, and to bed. I will see 
that he has some food before he sleeps.” 
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With a look at her brother, and a movement as if she would 
have touched him, she went in obediently at her narrow door. 

Startlingly like her was this twin brother when the Lieutenant 
could see him anew by candle and firelight. Even the little rings 
that curled on her brow and neck were alike waving about his, 
escaping from the wretched old hat he never thought of removing. 
He had the same mute softness of the eyes, and with more than her 
slow awkwardness, he looked even younger. He devoured avidly 
and clumsily the fragments of the supper which the officer gave 
him, and tumbling down on the sheepskin to which he was directed 
was quickly asleep. 

His captor, fully dressed now and wrapped in his cloak, sat 
near or paced the floor until the night wore away. With day’s first 
beaming over the mountain tops appeared the Corporal’s party, after 
long pursuit of a will-o’-the-wisp, it seemed. Corporal Brown was 
in a state of irritation, only to be soothed by news of the quarry 
ensnared behind his hand. 

“ That’s some satisfaction,” he declared vindictively, “ for all 
the briers and mud holes we’ve been tramped through on an all 
night fool’s errand. If I’d a known the boy that offered to take 
us ‘straight to Bedloe’ was some far off kin of his, I’d a mistrusted 
he was leadin’ us away from here a purpose; and I’d have taught 
him something before he gave us the slip at last. Well, we’ve got 
the fellow, and when do we start, Lieutenant? ” 

“ After your men rest a bit. We can take the road this after- 
noon, and march all night with the moon we'll have. The sooner 
the better.” 

The prisoner was now in the mill room where the Corporal’s 
men already snored, and Brown guarded him for the hour. Punc- 
tual to her time, Marthy Ann brought over the hot pone and chicken 
and hominy of the breakfast; and Carroll coming in after found 
her gazing at his ambrotype, which he had accidently left out 
of his pocket whence he had taken it during the night. 

“‘ She’s moughty purty,” said Marthy Ann, and gave it to him. 
Then she stood at the opposite side of the hearthstone, bonnet in 
hand, facing him just as he remembered her at first, but pale this 
morning. 

“ Thar ain't no sort of a chance for him—no sort of a way?” 
she asked slowly. 

“T’m not his judge,” he said gently, “ he has to be tried first.” 

“ But you know. It’s just shootin’ him to pieces, ain’t it, when 
you’uns gits him down thar?” 
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He would have lied, but felt it useless, knowing she must hear 
sooner or later. She looked out a minute where the great water 
wheel’s idle bulk crossed a window; then her eyes traveled back to 
his face: “ Hank an’ me, you see, we’se twins, an’ all the fambly 
thar is. It'll be sort o’ lonesome ’ithout him.’ Then she went 
away in her lingering fashion. 

After noon, all being in marching order, the two privates sen- 
tinelled the mill door outside. The officers spoke within in an 
undertone. ‘“‘ The sister must see him alone for a while, Brown,” 
said the Lieutenant, with a side glance, “say for half an hour. 
We can wait in the inner room and the men at the door. There 
is no window and no other way out.” 

So the compelling, pathetic eyes gave Marthy Ann a last inter- 
view with the twin brother, with whom she had worked and played 
through their short life. The time having expired the Lieutenant 
with some noise opened the door between. The boy stood with his 
head and face against the piled-up grain bags. The girl, hastily 
and awkwardly taking her hand from his and putting her apron to 
her eyes under the drooping sunbonnet, went out without a word, 
crossing the road at once to her cabin, and thence to the woods be- 
hind, with evident desire to hide her hurt like all wild things in 
denser solitude. 

“Forward! March!’’ The deserter walked from the mill, 
absolutely unsoldierly in lagging, uneven gait. The little squad took 
the road, the Lieutenant feeling some relief that he had been 
spared the prayers and tears and sobs of more civilized anguish; 
wondering, indeed, though with a certain self-reproach, if these 
“humans,” as they were called up here, differed much from the 
cattle or fowl who daily, unconcerned, beheld their mates taken 
from their side to the slaughter. 

“What is it?” he called at some delay; and found that 
Bedloe wished to remove the rough, cowhide shoes painful to his 
unaccustomed feet. He watched while the boy, seated on a stone, 
took off the coarse foot coverings, and thought: “ His feet are as 
slim and as brown as Marthy Ann’s.’”’ Then, as the prisoner rose, 
Carroll met his eyes, and was confused a moment by their expression 
of extremest terror. The next, Bedloe sprang past the men, and 
was already quite a distance down the road, his bare feet pattering, 
before the Corporal’s gun was leveled and he was calling: Fire! 
Fire!” Speeding after the fugitive whizzed a pursuing flight of 
bullets. He was now above the ford at a point where the water was 
swift and deep, but here he plunged in and, half-wading, half-swim- 
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ming, slipped and scrambled among the sheltering rocks, partly 
submerged, against which the balls scattered spray. 

“Tf you let him reach the other side,” warned the Lieutenant, 
“he'll get away.” And one of the soldiers, dropping on one knee 
and taking careful aim at the figure sliding from one rock to the 
next, fired. The deserter fell over upon the face of the rock, 
and the rushing water rolled his body to and fro. The men waded 
in and brought him out hanging limp between them. 

“ Dead?” asked Carroll. 

“ Still breathes, Lieutenant.” 

“Bring him in to Marthy Ann’s.” 

They laid him on a small bed, gay with patchwork, now 
rapidly crimsoning, and the soldiers went back to pick up their 
guns. Corporal Brown, seeking to discover the source of a thin 
stream of blood down the cheek, drew off the hat firmly wedged 
over the brow, and down came a long coil of waving, auburn hair. 

“Oh!” he said, and with the hand of a father of girls in- 
stantly fastened it up, covering it again with the hat. There was 
absolutely nothing to be done but moisten her lips, death being 
so near. She opened her eyes and looked into Carroll’s face. 

“°Tain’t no use to foller. He’s too fur off by now.” 

“ No—no—we will not. My poor child!” and he took her 
hand in his. She smiled with a look of almost content, and made 
the effort to lay her blood-stained cheek against it. 

“ She’s moughty purty.” she whispered, “an’ you thinks a 
heap of her, I allow.” Then she quivered slightly throughout her 
shattered young body, and the spirit was gone. 

“ You see, it’s this way, Lieutenant,” said Brown, raising him- 
self up and rather avoiding his superior’s eye, “ ’tain’t no manner 
of use to go ramblin’ these mountains after a boy we'll never 
catch now that his sister ain’t here. The men think we have him 
and can bury her as such. You can tell the Colonel; but the ex- 
ample to the regiment will be the same. If you'll just give orders 
about the grave, I'll tell the men that we'll bring the body our- 
selves. It’s light.” 

So it came to pass that one of the privates stuck a bit of 
wood, on which he had whittled “ Hank Bedloe,” over the grave 
of Marthy Ann near the banks of the Pigeon, in which the tender 
water willows dip and flutter, and the lusty trout go leaping to-day 
as in that last wonderful summer of her life. 





A MEDIAVAL SONG OF THE PASSION.’ 
DONE INTO MODERN ENGLISH BY FATHER CUTHBERT, 0.S.F.C. 


SUMMER’S come and Winter’s gone, 
The days begin to lengthen ; 
All the birdies everyone 
With joyous song bestir them: 
Yet does hard grief hold me in bond 
Though all around me thrills the sound 
Of gladness. 
’Tis all for the sake 
Of a Childe so sweet, 
My sadness. 


That princely Childe so debonnair 


Whose mind is fashioned rarely, 


, By wood and hill He sought me out, 
Nor lingered on the journey; 
At length in dire captivity, 
Because of an apple on a tree, 
He found me. 
With His own wounds 
He broke the bonds 
That bound me. 


That Childe so high-born and so free, 
To me He bent Him lowly; 


1The religious songs of medieval England are all too unknown to the general 
body of Catholic readers. Yet in thirteenth-century and fourteenth-century English 
literature, there are not a few gems which ought to be known and prized by English- 
speaking Catholics. It is satisfactory, therefore, to learn that an anthology of 
English medieval verse is shortly to be published in the Catholic Library Series. 
The Song of the Passion here rendered into modern English, belongs to the four- 
teenth century, and is in the Midland dialect. It has been edited by Morris in 
Old English Miscellany. 
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For me to Jews He then was sold, 
Who did not know Him, surely: 
“Upon a tree on yonder hill,” 
They said, “ We'll nail Him fast and well,” 
All ruthless ; 
“ But first we'll heap 
All over Him 


Shame soothless.” 


Jesus is that Childe’s fair Name; 
King of all the world, He; 
Yet those Jews made game of Him, 
With their hands they smote this King 
And tried Him sore; then on a tree 
They gave Him wounds, first two, then three, 
Most spiteful ; 
Of bitter drink 
They offered Him 
A cupful. 


Yet had He not been nailed 
Upon that cruel tree, 
He Who is our true Life, 
Naught other would it be 
But that in hell we all shouid boil 
And never taste refreshment: all 
Would fail us. 
Nor casile tower 
Nor baron’s power 


Could save us. 


Mary, favored with.all grace, 
Maid and mother, there she stood; 


Upon the ground her tears fell fast, 


And all her tears were tears of blood. 
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The course ran with His blood, 
And none who saw His face, 
Would know Him. 
He was so drawn 
’ As deer when slain 
At hunting. 


i So death he took that gentle Childe 
Upon a high rood tree; 
With His own blood He washed away 
Our sins whate’er they be: 
And on the flood He passéd down 
And broke the gates of hell that frowned 
So proudly ; 
And chaced them out 
Who gods them thought 
Ungodly. 





Then on the third day He did rise, 
And on His throne He set Him; 
He'll come again at Judgment-day, 
And give each man his tithing. 
Groan he may and weep alway 
Who dies in sin; for him ’tis aye 
Outlawry. 
But grant us, Christ, 
With Thee to rise 
In glory! 


ROGER BACON AND THE CELEBRATION AT OXFORD OF 
THE SEVENTH CENTENARY OF HIS BIRTH. 


BY MARY SEGAR. 


of Pope, Butler, Sir Thomas Broken, and Byron,? 

en indeed in tradition generally, Roger Bacon lives to 

NRG SEE 4 posterity as a magician: a grotesque figure of a 

Gat magician consulting his strange oracle, a brazen head, 

which had the power, unique among the talking heads of history, 

of exploding at intervals with a deafening noise and a cloud of 
sulphurous smoke.? 

A mere handful of men in each century® realized dimly that 
Bacon was more than a magician; but he was born two hundred 
years too soon. His quickness of vision had outrun the minds of 
his contemporaries, and if there were many as learned as he, and 
some with as great constructive ability, there were not many enough. 
For a man with ideas much beyond the level of those of his age, 
whether in the moral or in the intellectual order, there can be 
nothing but sorrow. It is the man in whom the Zeitgeist reaches 
its highest expression, who in literature is hailed a genius, and who 
leaves his mark on all succeeding generations. In science it is the 
man who arrives at a new and illuminating conclusion from data 
which all the world knows—the man who goes one step farther, 
not the man who sees possibilities to be realized in the dim future. 
Him only posterity can acclaim, and so it was fitting that we of the 
subsequent ages, we of the day in which his visions have material- 
ized, should honor Roger Bacon, and hail him a true prophet. 

May it not also be hoped that the celebration by the great 
University of Oxford of the seventh centenary of the birth of a 
great medizeval, is indicative of a turn of the tide of popular interest 

*For a full and most interesting account of the references to Roger Bacon 
in English literature, and of the confusion of his brazen head with the brazen 
nose of Brazenose College, Oxford, see an article by Sir John Sandys in Roger 
Bacon—Commemoration Essays. 

*To accuse a man of possessing a talking head was to accuse him of witchcraft. 
Virgil, Pope Sylvester II., Grosseteste, and Albertus Magnus were said to have had 
them by enemies. 


*It was chiefly his work in mathematics and alchemy that was appreciated till 
the seventeenth century. 
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in the direction of the Middle Ages, and that after centuries of 
obloquy the “ dark ages ” are at last to have their due. 

One wished that the most formal part of the commemoration, 
the ceremony of the unveiling of the statue* by a former President 
of the Royal Society, Sir Archibald Geikie, and its acceptance by 
Lord Curzon on behalf of Oxford University, could have taken 
place in an older building. Merton Library would have been ideal, 
bat-haunted, dim, and smelling of parchment, steeped in reminis- 
cence of the Middle Ages, and a place where Roger Bacon had very 
likely been. A welcome sight, and the one real touch of 
medizvalism, were the brown habits of the friars, who joined 
with the scarlet-robed doctors of science in offering a sincere hom- 
age to the friar scientist of the thirteenth century. 

Three friars were there in an official capacity, Father Pascal 
Robinson, O.F.M., Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., and Father David 
Fleming, O.F.M., as delegates from the different branches of the 
Franciscan Order. Besides them were delegates. from the Univer- 
sities of Cambridge and Paris, from the French Academy, from 
the Vatican Library, and from many Continental and American 
universities. Quite fittingly University College, Cork, was repre- 
sented by its Franciscan Professor of Mental Science, Father Ed- 
win, O.S.F.C. Had Roger Bacon been born in an age when his 
ideas were fully understood, had he been entirely tactful and entirely 
successful in his dealing with men, and a prime favorite with his 
own Order and in the Universities of Paris and Oxford, he could 
not during his lifetime have been honored by a more representative 
gathering. There would have been of course one notable omission : 
America would have sent no delegates. Yet America has a special 
reason for doing him honor. For Roger Bacon dreamed of that 
passage westwards to India from Spain, which more than two cen- 
turies later Columbus realized.® 

There is something paradoxical, something both sad and hu- 
morous, in this tardy reparation to a man who suffered and was for- 
gotten for three hundred years, and who was to begin to be fully 


*Robert Greene, in his Honourable History of Frier Bacon and Frier Bongay, 
published 1590 (a play that was very popular in the early years of Elizabeth’s reign), 
suggests that a statue should be put up in Oxford, and that all Europe should 
do honor to Bacon, the greatest of medieval magicians. 

*The Cardinal Petrus Alliacus, in the Imago Mundi (printed in 1480), quotes 
without acknowledgment what Bacon had said about this passage westwards. Colum- 
bus read it, copied it out, and quoted it in a letter to Ferdinand and Isabella. 
Humboldt believes that this had more to do with the discovery of America than the 
Toscanelli letters. 


yOL. C.—4 
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recognized only after the lapse of seven centuries. It is a strange 
thing to celebrate the birthday of a man for the first time seven hun- 
dred years after he is born, and to erect a statue to him when no one 
can know what his features were. 

Had the statue presented to the university been a mere con- 
vention, the strangeness of the occasion would not so cogently have 
struck the assembly; but Mr. Hope Pinker’s piece of work is extra- 
ordinarily alive; it brings back the man real and living from out 
of the obscurity of ages. In it are the keenness, the imagination, 
the sensitiveness, the mental grasp, the nervousness, and the im- 
prudence of Roger Bacon. In his lifetime Bacon was keenly and 
vividly alive. He cannot write even of mathematics without mak- 
ing his readers feel across the gulf of seven centuries that they are 
dealing with a man, a man to be admired or a man to be challenged. 

Bacon possessed in a most unusual degree the power of grasp- 


_ ing the real nature and value of things—their essence and their 


possibilities. This power is one of the essentials of genius; and 
like all geniuses who get anywhere, Bacon was a tremendous 
worker. He did not stand alone in his century, a solitary figure 
trying to keep alight the lamp of learning, as has been so often said. 
He had colleagues as learned as he in many branches of learning. 
Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, and Chancellor of Oxford 
University, was in his own way a great natural philosopher, and, 
like Bacon, was enthusiastic for the study of Greek and Hebrew as 
aids to the right understanding of the Scriptures.7_ Undoubtedly 
Roger Bacon was much influenced by Grosseteste.6 Edmund Rich 
(St. Edmund of Abingdon), Adam Marsh, and later Walter de la 
Mare were also among his friends, and he knew Albertus Magnus. 
Albertus Magnus was perhaps a greater physicist than he, and Jor- 
danus Nemorarius more learned in mathematics. 


*He says in Opus Tertium, “ Men used to wonder before I became a friar 
that I lived owing to my excessive labors.” We hear of his broken health, of his 
difficulties of every sort, and in spite of all a close attention to work and an extra- 
ordinary thoroughness. He cannot trust copyists, he says, so “anything difficult 
I have to write four or five times before I get what I want.” It was not the 
minutie of the different branches of learning which attracted him for their own 
sake. If this had been so he would have followed one branch of science or letters, 
and made it completely his own. It was rather a seeking after perfection in his 
method. Details of science or language interested him only in so far as they were 
significant cf some larger law. 

™Grosseteste anticipates the action of Colet by two hundred years in inviting 
over to England veri greci. Grosseteste’s guest was one Nicholas Grecus, who be- 
came a member of his household, and spent his time making translations and teach- 
ing correct grammar. 

®See Life of Grosseteste, by R. W. Stevenson. 
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Bacon’s actual knowledge was considerable, but this nowadays 
must be judged relatively to his time, but his mind, his power of 
seeing the point that mattered in things, was of the greatest. This 
we can judge by an absolute, not a relative, standard. His keen- 
ness of vision did not extend to people, he did not understand the 
characters of men, and see their capabilities as he knew the nature 
and possibilities of things; or if he did he was too impatient to use 
his knowledge. 

His recklessness and irascibility gave him the reputation of 
pugnacity, and this lessened his influence. He saw far and truly 
into all realms of knowledge, and felt keenly that amongst his 
contemporaries many—and they were men who enjoyed consider- 
able repute—were seeking to perfect their knowledge and skill 
on quite wrong lines. Already, too, some of the schoolmen were 
losing touch with reality by overloading their ideas with termin- 
ology. Instead of helping these men by leading them step by step 
from the known to the unknown, by building on their knowledge, 
and using their methods to lead them to his own, Roger Bacon 
denounced them fiercely as “ asini” and “ stultissimt.” 

Not only did he abuse the Dominican teachers, but he did not 
spare the members of his own Order. This irritation at the wordi- 
ness and lack of inspiration of his contemporaries was a constant 
motive force in him. Had his heedless behavior not led to incar- 
ceration and prohibition from publishing his books, this feeling of 
irritation might have done no harm to his scientific work. It was 
undoubtedly impersonal, and it was undoubtedly born of his whole- 
hearted love for truth. It was not that he loved men less, but that 
he loved science more. He was strong enough to stand alone in his 
work; so sure was he that he was right. It was only after real 
hardship and ill-treatment that he shows his need for sympathy, 
and his delight in it. It was when Pope Clement IV. sent him a 
secret message ordering him to send on his work.® Then, delighted, 
Bacon set himself to write the Opus Mayus. 

Never for a moment, in all his troubles, was he led into any 
disloyalty towards the Church; his faith was such that it never 
crossed his mind that it could be shaken by knowledge. He had 


®In his delight he writes, “The Head of the Church has sought me out— 
the unworthy sole of its foot...... I feel myself elevated above my ordinary strength. 
I conceive a new fervor of spirit. I ought to be more than grateful, since your 
Beatitude has asked me for that which I have most ardently desired to com- 
municate, which I have worked at with immense toil and brought into light after 
manifold expenses.” Op. text (Brewer), quoted by Professor Tuttle, Commemora- 
tion Essays. 
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vision enough to see that there was no antagonism between faith 
and knowledge. His great desire was to confirm the reign of 
Christ upon earth by a better knowledge of the Scriptures, and 
this was to be brought about by a more thorough mastery of lan- 
guages and science.4° The science of words and the science of ex- 
ternal things were the handmaidens of the mistress-science, theology. 
He firmly believed in the Divine Inspiration of the Bible, but he held 
that unless men knew the languages in which it was originally 
written, and unless they knew the nature and qualities of all external 
things, they must miss a great deal of its spiritual significance, for 
the properties of things and the ways of wild creatures were in the 
mind of the Creator when He inspired its writing. 

Though it is his vision and his grasp on essentials that make 
Roger Bacon one of the world’s geniuses, yet his actual achievement 
in the different branches of learning he took up was by no means 
inconsiderable. Indeed his vision was closely dependent on it; 
as it mist ever be except perhaps in philosophy. 

Chief perhaps among the innovations for which he is famous, 
is his esteem for experimental science, the mistress of all the sciences 
and the end of all speculation. ‘“ There are two modes in which 
we acquire knowledge,” he says, “ argument and experiment. Ar- 
gument shuts up the question and makes us shut it up too: but it 
gives no proof, nor does it remove doubt, and cause the mind to 
rest in the conscious possession of truth, unless the truth is dis- 
covered by way of experience,” etc.11_ The significance of this utter- 
ance is that it was made at a time when argument and syllogistic 
reasoning were the basis of scientific study. He held that scholastic 
science was too greatly concerned with intellectual definitions, and 
the supposed causes of natural events, and neglected the accurate 
observation of these events.'? 

Several of Bacon’s contemporaries knew more of the details 


He says some striking things about authority which led him to be suspected, 
and deplores the attitude of his contemporaries towards the Fathers. They seem to 
him to be given the same credence as the Scriptures, whereas the Fathers were but 
men and had only the faculties of men (Opus Majus). To quote only one instance 
of his loyalty, he begs the Pope to put a stop to the scandalous way in which the 
Paris teachers were still farther corrupting their already corrupt text. He com- 
plains that more attention is paid to the commentary, The Book of the Sentences, 
of Peter the Lombard, than to the text itself. He adds that “so great a work . 
as daring to interfere with the sacred text could not have been accomplished either 
by the doctors of Paris, or by any other person without the authority of the Holy 
See. It could not have been and ought not to have been done without this author- 
ization: it would have been improper,” Opus Minus. 

“Opus Majus. 2Opus Minus. 
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of mathematics than he, but he characteristically seems to have un- 
derstood its spirit and its scope. Yet it was applied, rather than 
pure, mathematics that he valued—mathematics as the handmaiden 
of his mistress of sciences. His aim was to base all science on ob- 
servation and experiment, and for these experiments to use the 
methods of mathematics. , 

Bacon sometimes repeats himself, but in doing so he is quite 
consistent. He had three dominant ideas. He saw the possibility 
of a closer correlation of all science, and he works out the relation- 
ship of ‘every science to the greatest science of all, theology and 
the interpretation of the Scriptures, and he constantly reiterates 
that the method of scientific investigation must be experiment based 
on mathematical law. 

Before passing on to the consideration of his ideas about the 
study of words, it is interesting to note that he foresaw the motor 
car, the aéroplane, high speed engines, self-propelled ships, and ma- 
chines of wonderful power. 

In his three chief works, the Opus Majus, the Opus Minus, 
and the Opus Tertium, he asserts the necessity of a study of Greek 
and Hebrew if the Scriptures are to be rightly understood. He has 
a good knowledge of the history of the different translations of the 
Bible both before and after St. Jerome, and seems to understand 
thoroughly the principles on which any critical correction of Scrip- 
ture texts must proceed.® 

He takes a great delight in words, and attributes to them a sort 
of mystical power. This is perhaps due to the influence of his age, 
but more probably to the fact that he had a wonderful power of 
relishing everything. It was this artistic gift which helped to make 
him so great a scientist. He hoped to compile a grammar and a 
method of study of Arabic, Greek, Hebrew, and Chaldean. The 
Greek grammar alone was completed.** 

In the fifth part of the Opus Majus he treats of optics and 
perspective. The exact conformity of this science to mathematical 
law made it one of his favorites. He describes in it the construc- 
tion and use of the telescope, also of spectacles, but whether he 
actually made and used them is open to question. Probably he did. 

In his treatises on alchemy, chemistry, and medicine,1> me- 

See the article entitled The Latin Vulgate in Commemoration Essays, by H. E. 
Cardinal Gasquet. 
“It is preserved in the library of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and was 


published in 1902. : 


%Communa naturalium. Opus Tertium. Opus Majus. De arte Chymie, etc. 
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dizval and modern ideas struggle for the ascendency, for whilst he 
bases them on experiment regulated by mathematics, he professes a 
belief in astrology, and longs to find the elixir of life. He com- 
pounds what he calls the Philosopher’s Egg, but his directions for 
making it are vague and cryptic. So vague are his directions for 
making gunpowder that it may be doubted whether he had it in 
mind at all. Possibly he was thinking of some sort of Greek fire.1® 

Of general ideas in physical science in which he was ahead of 
his time, he seems to have known that nature abhors a vacuum, and 
to have held opinions on energy and force very like those of the 
present day. He believed in the indestructibility of energy, and the 
possibility of the measurement of force by mathematics.’7 He had 
formed a sound plan for the revision and correction of the Cal- 
endar,?® but his friend Pope Clement IV. died before the work 
could be begun. 

Such is the range of the man who was but rarely mentioned 
by serious students during the two centuries following his death, 
and who lives in the literature of the subsequent five centuries 
as a magician who invented a clever explosive. The seeds sown by 
Roger Bacon had to lie unproductive in the ground, till in the 
course of time the soil became favorable to their growth. 

By a strange coincidence another Bacon, two hundred years 
later, in his Novum Organum and his De Argumentis, developed 
the ideas of his earlier namesake, and lives to posterity as the 
Father of the Experimental Method. It is the tragedy of a man 
born out of due time, but it is also the tragedy of a man with a 
temperament which needed tolerant and understanding friends, put 
into circumstances where every hasty word he uttered was supposed 
to be fraught with profound significance—a man who had far 
outstripped his contemporaries in the vision he had of the pos- 
sibilities of scientific study. 

Had Bacon’s idea of an experimental method based on mathe- 
matical law, been adopted and developed by his immediate success- 
ors, the effect on all subsequent scientific study would have been 
incalculable. Had Grosseteste and Bacon been able to inspire their 
generation with their own love for pure Greek, the efforts of Colet, 
Grocyn, Linacre, and Blessed Thomas More in the late fifteenth and 


See an essay in Commemoration Essays entitled Roger Bacon and Gunpowder, 
by Colonel W. A. L. Hime, R.A. 

“Questiones naturales et primo questiones libri physicorum Rogeri Bacon, 
lib. iv. 
*Opus Majus. 
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early sixteenth centuries would have been unnecessary, and those 
who hold that the Renaissance as an intellectual movement had 
any vital influence in England would have found great difficulty in 
upholding their view. There would have been less of a break, 
perhaps no break at all, between the culture of the Middle Ages 
and the enthusiasm for letters, with which in the sixteenth century 
the greater accessibility of books was attended. 

The fifteenth century and the Wars of the Roses cuts through 
the history of letters and science in England, and Englishmen of 
subsequent ages, encouraged by Protestantism to regard the earlier 
period as sunk in superstition, have not cared to investigate its 
intellectual achievement. They have been taught to regard the 
beginning of an enthusiasm for letters as brought about by the 
Renaissance, and fostered and encouraged by the Protestant Ref- 
ormation, and the history of science as beginning in 1625 with the 
incorporation of the Royal Society. 

The recent Oxford celebration is especially significant, in that 
it denotes the rolling back of the mists which for so long have 
hidden the Middle Ages, with their wealth of inspired achievement, 
from the view of the modern world: and this to us is even more 
valuable than the proposed publication of Robert Bacon’s unpub- 
lished works, much as this project is to be welcomed. 














THE EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS AT LOURDES. 
(July 22-26, 1914.) 
BY RUTH EGERTON. 


Vases UR journey at its beginnings with an Italian pilgrim- 
age from Milan was a long hot one, but when we 
got away from the Riviera route, with its perpetual 
tunnels and patchy views of the blazing Mediterra- 
nean, and arrived at Toulouse, it became bearable. 
Moreover at Toulouse the “ movement” all en route for Lourdes 
became evident. And as we waited for our train in steamed the 
through express with the sumptuous “wagon” attached specially for 
His Eminence, the Cardinal Legate Prince Granito di Belmonte, and 
we had our first vision of him blessing and smiling from the window. 

At Toulouse we abandoned the Italian pilgrims to their fate— 
they were going to stay three or four hours there, and visit the 
tomb of St. Thomas Aquinas in the Church of St. Saturninus, and 
went on direct, and so to speak, with the Legate to Lourdes. The 
little town (it only has about eight thousand inhabitants of its own) 
was decorated from head to foot—balconies, windows, arches, flags 
flying of Papal colors yellow and white, or the blue and white of 
Notre Dame de Lourdes. More than two hundred thousand Catho- 
lics of every nationality were going to and fro to the grotto or the 
churches. Everything was beautifully arranged, and another feather 
has been added to the famous Mayor Le Case’s cap. No civil force 
was employed; no soldiers or mounted police, of course, provided 
by the government, but to all appearance entire order was main- 
tained by the well-known voluntary force of the brancardiers—the 
men of all ages and all ranks who voluntarily give their services 
all the year round to help the sick pilgrims, carrying them in 
their chairs from their houses to the famous piscine for the bathing. 

After a great reception, a speech of welcome by the Mayor and 
Bishop of Lourdes, a mounted guard of the native basques heading 
his escort, the Cardinal Legate drove to the bishop’s palace, where 
he took up his residence for the period of the Congress. And on 
the next day, the twenty-second, work began. In the Upper Church 
of Our Lady of the Rosary, night and day, thousands were 
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thronging for the Perpetual Adoration of the Blessed Sacrament. 
In the Lower Church, from one a. M., Masses were constantly of- 
fered one after the other, at all the altars. 

At the grotto the same was occurring, and near it at the 
fountains people were drinking the miraculous water, or filling 
flasks and bottles with it to take away to less fortunate ones at home. 
Cardinals, archbishops, bishops, every type and nationality of priest 
and faithful, were filling up the entire square and all round the 
grotto, and so it went on for the whole period of the Congress. 

From about nine a. M. the different “ sections” (there were 
about twelve), representing different countries, opened; and the 
various speakers delivered their speeches or read papers—all on the 
great central subject of the Congress, viz., “The Adoration and 
Worship of God in the Blessed Sacrament.” At our English section 
we had three Australian bishops, several well-known laymen, sev- 
eral English-speaking guests of other nations, and one well beloved 
by all Americans, His Eminence Cardinal Farley. His Eminence 
was presiding over our section the morning that the Cardinal Legate 
paid his visit there, and the English cheering powers were well 
tested that day. 

With an indescribable magnificence the first big open air gather- 
ing of the Congress took place on Wednesday afternoon, July 22d. 
Imagine a large square, or rather almost a beautiful garden, stretch- 
ing for perhaps a quarter of a mile, until it ends in the main street 
of the town—at the other end the beautiful Church of the Rosary 
(so well known to all by pictures), with the great flight of steps lead- 
ing up to it, and its stone parapet and balustraded roads on each side 
winding round and up to the Upper Church. The Cardinal Legate 
arrived, preceded by eight cardinals in their scarlet, and over two 
hundred archbishops and bishops in their purple, and took his 
place on the special velvet throne on the raised platform, which 
commanded an unbroken view over a black seething sea of people— 
thousands and thousands for the most part standing, and standing 
thus patiently for three hours and more. How can one describe 
these things? And how can one convey in words the feeling that it 
is Lourdes—Lourdes, “ the city steeped in the Grace of Mary,” in 
which all is happening? The President, Monsignor Heylen, Bishop 
of Namur, opened the Congress with appropriate greeting to the 
Cardinal Legate, and informed us also, in the course of his speeches, 
that the Cardinal Legate had approved of the plans of the League 
for promoting these International Eucharistic Congresses. We 
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learned that for the future every two years, instead of annually, the 
International Congress would be held—the intervening years being 
dedicated to diocesan or provincial Eucharistic Congresses, and a 
special appeal being made to all bishops to enforce greater atten- 
tion regarding the education and instruction of the people by their 
priests in the meaning and aim of the International Eucharistic 
Congresses. 

The Bishop of Lourdes and Tarbes, on behalf of his people, 
spoke the official welcome to the Cardinal Legate, and then fol- 
lowed the solemn reading of the special Brief to the Congress of His 
Holiness Pius X. After this the Cardinal Legate, amidst storms of 
“Vive le Legat,”’ stepped smilingly down, and went on to the reading 
desk to deliver his address to Congress. This will by now be known 
through the press to all Catholics. It was what might be ex- 
pected of a prelate of such well-known saintliness of life, and such 
intense charm of personality; and its forcible appeal to each and 
every class of men and women, ending with its almost command 
to fathers and mothers, to come to, and to bring others daily, 
to partake of Christ in the Blessed Sacrament, stirred everyone 
present. 

Speeches in every language succeeded one after another that 
afternoon—one of the briefest certainly was that of Cardinal Logue, 
Primate of Ireland. Very clear and very to the point; and we all 
knew what was “the point” at the Congress. 

Cardinal Netto, of Lisbon, was enthusiastically received. Poor 
Portugal! The multitudes seemed desirous of showing their sym- 
pathy with the horribly persecuted Catholics there, by their warm 
sympathetic expressions to their Cardinal. As one of the jewels 
among all the speeches we heard, perhaps that of Cardinal Lugon, of 
Reims must be put first. Every afternoon throughout the Congress, 
till its formal ending again by the Cardinal Legate on Saturday, 
these hugely attended gatherings continued. 

In the evenings, always about eight P. M., the whole of the Place 
du Rosaire, in front of the churches, again swarmed with people, 
mostly men; and this for the traditional torch processions. These 
are quite unique and beautiful in their simplicity. Everybody car- 
ries his or her candle, with the little Lourdes shade round it stamped 
with the picture of the statue of our Lady in the Grotto, and | 
then all walk from the church round the entire length of the 
square, till all are back facing the church and its steps—all the while 
the entire throng sings to a simple well-known air the story 
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of Bernadette Soubirous and the Holy Apparition of the Immaculate 
Conception, ending with the refrain “ Ave, Ave, Ave Maria,” turn- 
ing up their lights as they sing the refrain. The effect of this done 
by perhaps some one hundred thousand persons is very striking. 
For one second, after the hymn is ended, all is still, and then is in- 
toned the great symbol of our faith, Credo in Unum Deum. The 
whole countless multitude takes up the words, and sings from begin- 
ning to end the creed of the faithful, and when it is ended all throng 
into the churches to pay their act of homage to their Lord in His 
Tabernacle on the altar. 

Every day the Cardinal Prince di Belmonte added to the little, 
gracious, spontaneous acts with which he always and everywhere 
gains the hearts of the people among whom he is staying. When 
the despairing brancardiers had with difficulty got him to his car- 
riage through the surging people, all eager to kiss his ring and 
be blessed, when he had taken, instead of five minutes, three-quarters 
of an hour to get from the grotto to where the coachman was 
waiting, voluntarily and suddenly he ordered the carriage to be 
again stopped, and getting out he walked inside the railings around 
the entry to the baths, where a patient row of cripples and sick were 
waiting their turn to enter, and there not only blessed and spoke 
to each, but took from a sad mother a little child—very little and 
very hopelessly ill it seemed—took it and held it to him, and blessed 
and quieted it. He went back to his carriage, and it was harder than 
ever to get him through the crowds. On another occasion we saw 
His Eminence reduced simply to running away; smiling though, as 
he did so, and Monsignor Heylen who was with him, had to follow 
suit laughing, and so did the crowd around laugh, and the bran- 
cardiers who had at last managed to close the gates which separated 
the people from the Prince. 

It was certified in all the local papers, etc., that on Sunday, 
July 26th, the last day, His Eminence would say Mass not as hitherto 
at the Grotto, but would pontificate at High Mass at ten o’clock 
at the altar placed for the purpose outside the church. The celebra- 
tion of this Mass was a magnificent spectacle. On one side of the 
altar facing the Legate on his throne, were the eight cardinals under 
a scarlet awning; on the other side all the archbishops and bishops 
and prelates. Above these and to each side leading up till they 
reached the square front of the Upper Church, were only clergy, 
either vested in surplice, or in cassocks. In great, many-colored 
rows high above the altar on the-topmost bridge, all the districts 
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round Lourdes were represented by their flag-bearers, who simultan- _ 
eously dipped their flags at both the Gloria and at the Elevation. 
In front, below facing the altar, were benches filled with Knights 
of St. Sepulchre in flowing white mantles and cocked hats with 
plumes, the Scarlet Knights of Malta, and all the camerieri—cham- 
berlains to the Pope—besides some of the more celebrated speakers 
at the Congress. Backing up all this pomp and color came the 
people, everywhere around, filling up the housetops near, and all the 
hills within seeing distance. It was a tremendous sight. One 
might have supposed the whole world Catholic. At the last moment 
before the state entry of the Legate, large baskets of flowers were 
carried in, and the contents strewn along the way he was to pass 
to the altar. At the end the Papal Blessing was given, and in an 
hour the place was almost empty, and all were preparing to celebrate 
finally the Great Eucharistic Triumph, for which these days had been 
the prelude. 

Towards two-thirty p. M., again the whole world was hurrying 
to and fro, either to their fixed places, or to try to procure one, from 
whence to witness and take part in the Procession of the Blessed 
Sacrament. More decorations, if possible, had been added—boys 
in scarlet led by a priest carrying large, open baskets of flowers 
to strew before the Blessed Host, passed by; an escort mounted of 
the basque men rode along, and finally at three Pp. M., the great 
seemingly endless procession got under. way. Cardinals, arch- 
bishops, over six thousand clergy, the Mayor and municipal authori- 
ties, hundreds of children, dressed in yellow and white, and blue and 
white, the band crashing out its music, and then, no longer vested 
in pontifical splendor, but robed as any priest may be robed, and 
bearing aloft, as any priest may -bear aloft, His Lord, slowly and 
stately, passed the Cardinal Priest, representative of Christ’s Vicar 
on earth, with the Most Sacred Host. Perfect silence fell upon the 
crowd, and except for the bell announcing the passing of Our 
Lord Himself, nothing was heard. The cortége wound its way along 
the little streets of this singularly favored city, until after three hours 
it re-emerged in face of the church, and the whole square was filled 
with people on their knees. Then commenced the soul-thrilling 
“blessing of the sick;” the one high voice of the “ priest of the 


sick ” rings out in the well-known invocation, “ Lord, we love You! . 
Lord, we adore You! Lord, save our sick! Mother of God, 
pray for us! Lord, make me walk...... make me see...... make 
me hear. Hosanna! Hosanna! Hosanna! 
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Like thunderbolts come the responses taken up by the expectant 
hundreds of thousands, and the Cardinal Priest passes from beneath 
the great white and gold baldacchino, to walk slowly down the line 
of the yearning sick ones—“ Lord, save us who are sick.” Then 
he passes again under the baldacchino, goes up the great steps, and 
F then mounts and mounts, until again he emerges at the upper square, 
where another altar, with large ostensorium outlined, has been 
placed, and commands the neighboring hills, almost the entire town 
of Lourdes—and from whence he can be seen by every soul within 
a distance of two miles; then the hush which ever accompanies the 
Elevation of the Blessed Host at Benediction, then the far-away 
music again, and down on their knees fall the entire mass to receive 
the Pontifical Blessing. Again silence reigns, and then, with one 
uprising of the crowd, comes the universal shout, “ Long live the 
Legate,” “ Long live Pius X.,” “ Long live the Pope,” shouted in 
every language. 

So ended the memorable Congress; memorable for its scenes, 
and most memorable, we know now, because the “ Pope of the 
Eucharist ” declared to the world for the last time his ardent desire 
that every day Catholics throughout the world should go to the 
altar, and there partake of Jesus, the Bread of life, in the Most 
Blessed Sacrament. 
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THE WARFARE OF THEOLOGY WITH SCIENCE TWENTY 
YEARS AFTER. 


BY JAMES J. WALSH, M.D., PH.D., SC.D. 


=O N the September issue of this magazine’ I traced the 
Yi change that has taken place in the attitude of reas- 
onably informed people in English-speaking coun- 
tries during the forty years since the publication of 
Professor Draper’s Conflict Between Religion and 
Science. The fact that that volume appeared in the International 
Scientific Series, confirms the opinion of conservative thinkers, that 
not a few of the contributions to that series represented scientific 
positions not only grossly exaggerated, but because of their very 
exaggeration indicative of an animus against religion. 

Professor Draper’s book is literally a caricature of the history 
of science, yet it was almost the only book on the history of science 
that was generally read by teachers of science in this country at the 
time of its publication. Nothing that I know shows more clearly 
the superficiality, the lack of scholarship of the majority of those 
who taught science a generation ago here in America. 

Twenty years after the appearance of Professor Draper’s book, 
President White published A History of the Warfare of Science with 
Theology in Christendom. It is interesting to note the change of 
opinion in the score of years since Draper’s publication. The very 
title of the latter work is a clear indication. President White tem- 
pered the issue very much; according to him it is not a conflict be- 
tween religion and science, but a series of conflicting incidents; he 
calls it warfare between theology and science. Had he called his 
book The Warfare Between Theologians and Scientists, the title 
would have voiced more accurately the thesis he endeavored to 
present. Unfortunately President White did not allow for the hu- 
man elements that enter into these incidents; or, if in his own mind 
he made such allowance, he wrote on the supposition that there is a 
more or less necessary disagreement of theology and science. He 
represents theology as constantly fighting scientific progress, and as . 
constantly yielding before its advance; and in the end compromis- 
ing so as to save its principles or, as far as possible, its prestige. 

If President White had only emphasized the human element in 

1Science and Religion, Then and Now. 
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his accounts of disputations between theologians and scientists, he 
might have made an enduring contribution to the history of human 
thought. Scientists and theologians have always disagreed when- 
ever novelties were introduced, and they will always continue to 
disagree under such circumstances. ‘This is not, however, the fault 
of the theologians as such, for they have not disagreed more with 
innovating scientists than have other and more conservative scien- 
tists with their progressive colleagues. While theologians have 
often unfortunately not been as ready, as we might wish, to welcome 
newly-discovered truth, neither have the scientists themselves been 
ready. Scientists, as well as theologians, refused to accept Co- 
pernicanism. For a full century after Copernicus’ death, mathe- 
maticians and astronomers refused to take his theory seriously. 
Even Francis Bacon at the end of the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century in Galileo’s time, declared that the Ptolemaic theory ex- 
plained the difficulties of astronomy much better and more satis- 
factorily than the Copernican system, and for that reason he refused 
to give his adhesion to Copernicus’ teaching. 

The same story recurs practically in the history of every science 
whenever a really epoch-making discovery is made. When the 
discovery is of comparatively little significance, or does not revo- 
lutionize men’s ordinary modes of thinking, it may slip into the 
current of human thought without disturbance of any kind. A 
great discovery, however, always brings down the deprecation of 
many contemporaries upon the daring innovator. Take, for ex- 
ample, the discovery of the circulation of the blood. Every step 
in the demonstration of this great truth was not only not welcomed, 
but on the contrary deprecated. Aubrey tells us that he had heard 
Harvey say “that after his book on the circulation of the blood 
came out, he fell mightily in his practice; ’twas believed by the 
vulgar that he was crack-brained, and all the physicians were against 
him.” A little later Steno, demonstrating that the heart was a 
muscle pump, added another link to the chain of demonstration of 
the circulation of the blood. Men not only refused at first to ac- 
cept this new finding, but said harsh things about the youthful 
anatomist. A little later still Malpighi demonstrated the existence 
of the capillary blood vessels, and solved the mystery as to how the 
blood passed from the arteries to the veins. One might expect that 
this great discovery, which put an end to all cavil with regard to 
the circulation of the blood, would bring its author great prestige. 
It did after a while, but in the meantime it brought down on the de- 
voted head of Malpighi some very bitter attacks from the Galenists 
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of his day, and this bitterness took on a phase of personal enmity, 
which finally led to the burning of his house. We may talk of 
odium theologicum, but we must not forget the odium scientificum. 
Scientists have never been over ready to welcome new truths that 
contradicted the old ideas which they had accepted for a lifetime. I 
venture to say that there is a hundred times as much opposition in 
the history of science to the introduction of new truths from scien- 
tists, than there is from theologians. It is human nature, and not 
theology or religion that counts in the matter. 

President White had the opportunity to write this story of the 
controversies between scientists and theologians, who are after all 
two sets of men, each studying science in its own way, but he pre- 
ferred to generalize and set the opposition between the abstract con- 
cepts of science and theology. As a consequence his book was inter- 
preted as an attack on religion, though there seems no doubt that 
it was not intended as such. 

Indeed the book accomplished one very positive good. It made 
it very clear that the so-called Reformation far from bringing that 
freedom of opinion and liberty of teaching which is so often claimed 
followed it, had precisely the opposite effect. As Professor Paulsen, 
Professor of Philosophy at the University of Berlin, said in his book 
on German education, “ the restrictions on instruction as a con- 
sequence of the reform movement within the petty states and their 
narrow-minded established churches, well nigh stifled the intel- 
lectual life of the German people.”” He declares that the fear of 
heresy was even more intense in the Lutheran universities than in 
the Catholic institutions of learning. President White brings out 
in many ways how much Protestant theologians hampered science, 
and shows how unwarranted is the ordinary appeal of Protestants to 
Church opposition in the Middle Ages as due to Catholicity, since 
at all times there have been endless disputations between scientists 
and theologians. 

What is particularly interesting for us, however, is the signifi- 
cant change that has come in the twenty years since the publication 
of President White’s book with regard to the details of the subject 
matters that he has treated. The development of our knowledge of 
the history of science has literally wiped out practically all the as- 
sumptions on which he based his arguments. His facts are wrong. 
or incompletely given. This was not all his fault, but mainly that 
of his times. Had he but known it, books had already just been 
published in Europe, or were being prepared for publication, that 
made a large number of his contentions utterly ridiculous. What 
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may be called a Renaissance of the history of the biological sciences, 
and particularly of the sciences related to medicine, has taken place 
in the past twenty-five years. Puschmann in Vienna, Pagel in 
Berlin, Nicaise in France, and Gurlt in Berlin have literally revolu- 
tionized our knowledge of the history of medicine and of surgery. 
Their work is being admirably continued by such men as Sudhoff, 
of Leipzig, Neuberger of Vienna, and by the Societies for the 
History of Medicine, which now are active in practically all of the 
European countries. As a consequence, the International Medical 
Congress, for the first time in its history, included last year in its 
London meeting a section in the History of Medicine. It has at 
length come to be recognized that medical history is not merely a 
hobby for dry-as-dust students, but an important department of a 
great intellectual discipline. 

It is this development of the history of medicine that has left 
President White’s raft of supposed facts high and dry on the shore 
of time. He assumed in his book that because he knew nothing 
about medicine and surgery in the Middle Ages, no progress was 
made with regard to them. For such a lacuna in human progress 
as he thought he found, there must be some reason. What better 
reason could be alleged for his purpose than that the Church sup- 
pressed intellectual effort, and especially discouraged medicine, be- 
cause that decreased Church revenues from prayers, relics, pil- 
grimages, and the like. There is his argument. He has used it 
over and over again, and the only drawback to it is the falsity of its 
premise. Instead of there being no medicine and surgery, there was 
a magnificent development in these departments, and the Church 
was the patron and support of it in nearly every possible way. 

How amusing it is, for anyone who knows the history of medi- 
cine, to read President White’s constantly recurring declarations that 
there was prohibition of dissection by the ecclesiastical authorities. 
The universities were all under the control of the Church, and there 
is abundant evidence that dissection was studied and practised wher- 
ever there was sufficient development of science to look for it. 
President White represents Vesalius the Father of Modern Anat- 
omy—who after having attended Louvain and Paris in vain, had 
gone to Italy because he found such ample facilities there—as dis- 
secting in fear and trembling lest he should be discovered by the In- 
quisition. At that very time every artist in Italy was making dis- 
sections quite freely. We have literally many hundreds, probably 
even thousands, of sketches of dissections made by the Renaissance 
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artists, some of them before, many of them during, Vesalius’ life- 
time. 

As a matter of fact it was the Church authorities who by their 
action made dissection possible. There has always been a strong 
natural feeling of abhorrence against the mutilation of the human 
body. Most men are quite willing to devote their own bodies, when 
they have no further use for them, to dissection, but I have known 
thoroughly scientific physicians refuse to have the bodies of near 
relatives opened for purposes of investigation. This feeling of ab- 
horrence was so strong in America three generations ago that dis- 
section was made extremely difficult, and bodies could only be ob- 
tained by so-called “ resurrectionist’’ methods. The Church au- 
thorities in Italy overcame this natural abhorrence, and made liberal 
regulations by which unclaimed bodies were allowed to be used for 
dissecting purposes. We have the record of certain of the monastic 
establishments, in which strangers died, furnishing dissecting ma- 
terial to artists in return for pictures painted for them. Exactly the 
opposite of President White’s contention is true. The Church 
helped, and did not hamper dissection. 

President White insists in a number of places that Church op- 
position was mainly responsible for the failure of surgery to de- 
velop. One finds a number of such interesting expressions as these: 
“ As to surgery, this same amalgamation of theology with survivals 
of pagan beliefs continued to check the evolution of medical science _ 
down to the modern epoch. The nominal hostility of the Church 
to the shedding of blood withdrew, as we have seen, from surgical 
practice the great body of her educated men; hence surgery re- 
mained down to the fifteenth century a despised profession, its 
practice continued largely in the hands of charlatans, and down to a 
very recent period the name of ‘Barber Surgeon’ was a survival 
of this. In such surgery the application of various ordures relieved 
fractures, and a touch of the hangman cured sprains; the breath of 
a donkey expelled poison; friction with a dead man’s tooth cured 
toothache.” In another place he says that “so deeply was the idea 
rooted in the mind of the universal Church, that for over a thousand 
years surgery was considered dishonorable; the greatest monarchs 
were often unable to secure an ordinary surgical observation; and it 
is only in 1406 that a better beginning was made when the Emperor 
Wenzel of Germany ordered that dishonor should no longer attach 
to the surgical profession.” 

It would take too long to answer in detail all President White’s 
false statements, but some of them I cannot but comment on. Ac- 
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cording to President White, surgery remained down to the fifteenth 
century a despised profession. Asa matter of fact, during the two 
centuries before the fifteenth, some of the greatest surgical textbooks 
ever written were composed, and they are the subject of the most 
active interest at the present time. “Its practice,” he says, “ con- 
tinued largely in the hands of charlatans.” We know now that 
some of the greatest minds in Europe were engaged in surgery, and 
they left magnificent treasures of experience in their textbooks. 
Most of the writers of these were clergymen. At least one was a 
bishop. They invented not only one, but several methods of 
anesthesia; secured union by first intention; did the finest kind 
of plastic work in the repair of tissues wounded by swords; made 
excellent studies in orthopedics, operated upon the brain for tumor 
and abscess, on the thorax for fluids, and on the abdomen for a 
number of different conditions. 

President White says that “ until the Emperor Wenzel issued 
his decree that dishonor should no longer attach to the surgical 
profession,” no beginning of surgery was made. As a matter of 
fact the two centuries immediately preceding this date which he has 
chosen as the end of ecclesiastical suppression of surgery, have come 
in the minds of those who know the history of medicine to be con- 
sidered the greatest surgical period in modern history. There is no 
doubt of the genius of the men who took up the specialty in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, nor of the inarvels that they 
accomplished. They systematized the treatment of fractures, in- 
vented all sorts of apparatus for the reduction of dislocations, and 
the maintenance of injured limbs in position, and so far from be- 
lieving the foolish nonsense about the breath of a donkey expelling 
poison or a dead man’s tooth healing toothache, they discussed 
various toxic substances with a scientific knowledge often surpris- 
ing; they filled teeth with gold, but also with tin, and anticipated 
many supposedly quite modern developments in the surgical special- 
ties, that is in the treatment of the eye, ear, throat and nose. 

President White in many parts of his book emphasizes the 
traditions of the use of a number of absurd materials, some of them 
excessively deterrent, as remedies in medicine, and of course attrib- 
utes this foolish credulity to the influence of the Church, and to 
what he calls theological pseudo-science. Indeed the good President 
of Cornell, doubtless with the best intention in the world, devoted 
much more space to the story of superstitions in medicine than to the 
real history of medicine. Even the doctrine of signatures, which has 
come and gone many times in medicine without any reference to 
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theology, finds its place in his scoring of unfortunate religious in- 
fluences over the medicine of the Middle Ages. 

There is no doubt at all that all of these quite absurd remedies 
were frequently employed in the Middle Ages. As President White 
tells the story of them, however, the reader is apt to conclude that 
no other remedies or modes of treatment except these were known. 
As a matter of fact, as I have said, there was a‘magnificent develop- 
ment of medicine and of surgery during the Middle Ages, and we 
know this not from vague traditions, but from literally dozens of 
textbooks that have come down to us, most of which were, fortu- 
nately for us and for human scholarship, printed in the Renaissance 
time, and which were just beginning to be reprinted when President 
White wrote his volumes. The histories of medicine for thirty 
years before that time, however, had given abundant hints of the 
contents of these textbooks, and more than sufficient information to 
keep any serious student from concluding for a moment that the 
traditions of medical superstitions of all kinds which had come down 
to us from the medieval period, represented the medicine of that 
time. 

Let us suppose for a moment that the history of medicine in our 
time should be written in the way that President White has sketched 
medizval medicine for his readers. Suppose that some writer of, 
say five hundred years from now, should neglect our textbooks of 
medicine and surgery, and should write the story of our medical 
life from the traditions of popular remedies, which he might still be 
able. to collect because they had been preserved on account of their 
very strangeness and absurdity. This historian of the future 
would tell how for years the American people of the twentieth 
century were ignorant enough to spend millions of money annually 
advertising the virtues of, and many more millions in paying for, 
tonic remedies that contained only alcohol, diluted and colored and 
rendered bitter by a very slight addition of drugs. In this very 
year of grace 1914 the government has just proclaimed that scores 
of so-called “ tonics ” and “ cordials ” which people have been taking 
as medicine, must be taxed as alcoholic beverages. The awful 
abuses that have been practised in the name of tonic medicine with 
the production of alcoholic habits, and the deterioration of mind and 
body, would make one interesting feature for our future historian 
of his sketch of what he might be pleased to call medicine. 

Then there are wonderful electrical remedies. Electric belts 
that are sold by. the thousands, and have never a tittle of electricity 
in them; electric insoles, one made of zinc and the other of copper, 
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worn in the shoes, and a currert of electricity goes up one leg and 
down the other; electric rings, electric medal batteries, and all the 
other abuses of popular misinformation. Then there are the cancer 
cures—a new one every month or so, often approved by physicians, 
most of them founded on quite absurb theories, nearly all of them 
meant only to exploit popular ignorance for the benefit of the knav- 
ish inventor. Then come the tuberculosis remedies. Practically all of 
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them do harm, but all of them are announced as “ sure cures.” 
There are widely-advertised remedies all effecting harm being sold 
by the million of bottles every year. 

We have the record of many more superstitions in medicine 
during the nineteenth century than in any other century of medical 
history. Perkins and his tractors that were supposed to contain 
the electric secret of life, and cure many diseases, yet that had no 
physical effect, came at the beginning. Then there was mesmerism. 
It took us a century to unravel that mystery—and we have not un- 
raveled it yet—and there are still many people deceived by hypno- 
tism and cured by it, though physicians condemn its use as harmful. 
About the middle of the century came spiritualism, which re- 
ceived its prescriptions from the other shore, and worked wonders 
of healing. At the end of the century came Dowie, who claimed to 
have healed over one hundred thousand cases; and at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century appeared the climax of Eddyism, 
which cures every ill under the sun by simply proclaiming that there 
is no ill, that there can be no ill. 

Suppose the future historian of the relations of science and 
religion or theology and religion tells the story of all these foolish 
divagations in a single century of human kind, and represents them 
as the serious medical conclusions of our time. How absurd we will 
appear to his readers, and what a curiously false notion of us it 
will give the people of that future time. This is the way that 
President White has written the story of medieval medicine and 
surgery, in so far as he uses it for his purpose of bringing out the 
warfare between theology and science. The old foolish remedies 
had no more to do with theology than the modern foolish medical 
practices have to do with it, and no more to do with scientific 
medicine and surgery. Medical superstitions, like the poor, we 
have always with us. There were never so many of them as now. 

Not alone in these matters of less significance in the history 
of medicine has President White gone far afield from the real 
story of science as we know it now, but in much more impor- 
tant departments, and, above all, in biography, where mistakes are 
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much less pardonable, he has grievously erred. He might easily 
be pardoned for errors due to his unfamiliarity with his subject, 
but that he should have read the meanings that he has attempted to 
read into the lives of such men as Vesalius and Copernicus, is quite 
unpardonable. It makes it very clear that President White, in his 
anxiety to make out a case against theology, was quite willing to 
pervert the signification of incidents for his own purposes. As 
a consequence he created a tradition in American academic life that 
is only now being cleared away. The effect on the graduates of 
Cornell has been particularly unfortunate, and many of them are 
surprisingly unable to see realities in the history of science, because 
of the unfortunate twist given to their mental faculties by the 
atmospheré of Cornell in their time. This is not said with bitter- 
ness, but noted with surprise, and meant to be a contribution to the 
psychology of some scientific minds which vaunt themselves so 
free, yet prove so often to be shackled by prejudices and dogmatic 
assumptions that are far more shackling to perception than any 
religious dogmas ever were. 

The biography of Vesalius, who so well deserves the name 
of the Father of Modern Anatomy, has suffered most in the Ameri- 
can mind from President White’s references to his history. Supposed 
by the Cornell tradition, as I have said, to have done his work in 
fear and trembling, this great scientist was in reality one of the 
happiest of mortals during a long and successful academic career. 
Very early in life he became interested in biology from reading 
Albertus Magnus. Even while an undergraduate at the University 
of Louvain, he dissected small animals. Later he went to Paris 
in order to get further opportunities for dissection, particularly of 
human material, and because this proved too scarce for his enthu- 
siasm, he studied the bones in the catacombs. Disappointed he 
returned from Paris scarcely twenty-one years of age, and succeeded 
in getting the skeleton of a malefactor who had been hanged, and 
studied it very carefully. 

There was only one country in the world where he or anyone 
else in Europe could secure opportunities for all sorts of graduate 
work. That was Italy. The nearer to Rome the better the oppor- 
tunities. In his early twenties Vesalius is to be found at Padua, 
and there for the next twenty-five years he did some magnificent 
work. At the age of twenty-five he was appointed Professor of 
Anatomy at Padua. He was under thirty when his great text- 
book on anatomy, one of the most precious of bibliographic treas- 
ures in the history of medicine, with its magnificent illustrations, 
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was published, and gave him European fame. But he was inter- 
ested not only in anatomy, but also in surgery and medicine and 
diagnosis and therapeutics. He was the first to diagnose an aneur- 
ism on the living subject. He came to be looked upon as the great- 
est physician of his time. It is not surprising, then, that the Em- 
peror Charles V. offered him the position of imperial physician. 
It is still less surprising that Vesalius should have accepted it. 

His family for three generations had been the apothecaries to 
the family from which Charles was descended. After Charles’ 
retirement, Vesalius became the physician to King Philip II. Un- 
fortunately, while in Spain, he made an autopsy on a person in 
a cataleptic state, who died under the knife. In order to atone 
for this unfortunate occurrence, he made a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, whether by choice or by order of the Inquisition is not 
definitely known. On his return he died after shipwreck on the 
island of Zante. 

Out of these details President White has constructed a lurid 
story of bitter persecution of Vesalius by the Church authorities. 
He has him dissecting in a closed cell, “ with windows and doors 
bolted and barred within, which betoken the storm of bigotry which 
rages without.” The persecution against him is supposed to have 
been due to the fact that Vesalius “ put an end among thoughtful 
men to this belief in the missing rib, and in doing this dealt a blow 
at much else in the sacred theory.” Nothing could well be more 
absurd, in the light of history, than any such declaration. This per- 
secution is supposed to have practically forced him to give up his 
teaching for the post of imperial physician, as if that dignity would 
not have tempted any medical scientist at any time. 

President White adds, “ Naturally all these considerations 
brought the forces of ecclesiasticism against the innovators in 
anatomy.” However much they might be presumed to do so, if men 
thought as President White presents them as thinking, all these con- 
siderations actually did not do any such thing. Not only did 
Vesalius have no difficulty about dissection in Italy, but, as I have 
said, every artist of the generation before his time made dissections 
quite freely, Michelangelo, Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci have all 
left us a number of sketches of their dissections, and indeed this 
phase of artists’ dissections in Italy during the Renaissance, mainly 
before 1500, though Vesalius was not born until 1514, is so signifi- 
cant, that an important English publishing house has just an- 
nounced as one of a series of books on the history of medicine the 
story of these artist dissectors. 
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Vesalius could not obtain material for dissection in Paris. He 
went down to Italy precisely because there was such abundant op- 
portunity for dissection, and such absolute freedom in the matter. 
The nearer to Rome the easier it was to obtain dissecting material, 
and the more common was the practice of dissection. A number of 
the Papal physicians of Vesalius’ time, some of whom had been his 
assistants or colleagues at Padua and Bologna, and were afterwards 
professors at the Sapienza at Rome, are famous for what they ac- 
complished by their dissections. Such names as Eustachius, Colum- 
bus, Varolius are among them, but there were many others whom we 
know in this previous Renaissance time to have practised dissection 
quite freely. Every document that we have about Vesalius points 
him out as in entire sympathy with the ecclesiastical authorities of . 
his time. Indeed it would have been very surprising for him to 
have been the medical attendant of Philip II. otherwise. 

There is a well-known painting of Vesalius at work in his cell 
by Hamann, which is now at Cornell University. President White 
has described it in his work, volume two, page 54, as follows: “ By 
the magic of Hamann’s pencil, Vesalius again stands on earth, and 
we look once more into his cell. Its windows and doors, bolted and 
barred within, betoken the storm of bigotry which rages without; 
the crucifix to which he turns his eyes symbolizes the spirit in which 
he labors; the corpse of the plague stricken beneath his hand ceases 
to be repulsive! his very soul seems to send forth rays from the 
canvas, which strengthen us for the good fight in this age.” A 
prominent place in one of the principal buildings of Cornell has been 
given to the painting. Probably no student goes through his course 
there without seeing it, and having this lesson of bigotry impressed 
upon him. There is absolutely no truth in the picture.? Vesalius 
might well have had the crucifix before him always when dissecting 
because of his deep piety. He was not only not in the slightest 
danger of the ecclesiastical authorities, but it was they who actually 
secured for him the dissecting material that he was using. Any- 
time during the first half of the nineteenth century in America, he 
would not have been able to secure it. But the Church authorities in 
Italy allowed for scientific purposes the dissection of unclaimed 
bodies, and of malefactors. 


*When I was at Cornell this picture of Vesalius, prominently hung in one of 
the most frequented portions of an important building, was supposed, from the 
inscription under it, to present a horrible example of Church opposition to science. 
I believe that it is still presumed to do so in the student mind at least. Any such 
perversion of the plain facts of history is a disgrace to the scholarship of any 
university. 
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It is almost more amazing to read President White’s account 
of Copernicus and his theory. A case must be made out for Church 
persecution of Copernicanism, not only in Galileo’s time, but from 
the very beginning. Accordingly every possible fact is twisted to 
this purpose. Copernicus dedicated his book to the Pope. The 
innuendo is that this dedication was in the hope of dispelling the 
storm that Copernicus foresaw as sure to arise over his theory. In 
a note President White mentions the fact that Copernicus defended 
his theory at Rome in 1500 before two thousand scholars, and that 
a professor of mathematics and astronomy taught the system in 
1528, and was made Apostolic Notary by Pope Clement VIII., but 
only to add that these meant nothing in the light of subsequent 
history. President White likes to brush aside possible objections 
by relegating them to notes, and suggesting that they are quite un- 
worthy of consideration. 

After the dedication came the question of the significance of 
Copernicus’ preface, and this too contains matter for President 
White’s purpose, or that can be turned to it. This preface suggests 
that Copernicus had propounded the doctrine of the earth’s move- 
ment not as a fact, but as a hypothesis. From what we know of 
Copernicus, nothing would be more likely than that this humble 
seeker after truth should have emphasized the fact which no one 
must have known better than himself, that his theory was as yet only 
a hypothesis. Copernicus had not made many observations, nor 
were those that he made very careiully computed. He reached his 
great generalization on the strength of these by native genius, and 
that marvelous intuition that so often helps great men to reach con- 
clusions which prove eventually to be true, though the reasons they 
have for them are not such as appeal at the time to the generality 
of men as demonstrative. 

As a matter of fact, not only was Copernicus’ theory a mere 
hypothesis, but the astronomers and mathematicians did not think 
of it as anything more than that for a full century. Even Francis 
Bacon, as I have said, refused to accept it a century later, because 
it did not explain the difficulties of the heavens nearly so well as the 
Ptolemaic system. Not a single one of the reasons advanced by 
Galileo for the Copernican theory maintained themselves, but all 
have been rightly rejected, and when he advanced them no as- 
tronomer or mathematician was teaching the Copernican theory, nor 
was it taught for a considerable period afterwards. It was not the 
theologians, but the mathematicians and astronomers who refused 
to accept Copernicanism, and it was following these because of the 
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disturbing character of Galileo’s teachings for other principles that 
the Church insisted that Copernicanism should be taught as a hypo- 
thesis not as a truth. 

Probably no one knew better than Copernicus himself how ab- 
solutely theoretic was this new. doctrine of his, hence his declaration 
in the preface which President White insists on considering as an 
apology either forced on Copernicus himself, or written by the man 
to whom he had entrusted the publication of his work, and who thus 
hoped to forestall criticism of it. Asa matter of fact nothing could 
have been more scientific than the announcement that Copernicanism 
was a hypothesis. To know Copernicus’ simple, unpretentious ways, 
is to appreciate at once that it is just the sort of thing that he would 
have written. Great genius that he was, he passed his life in quiet, 
fecund obscurity as the canon of the Cathedral of Frauenburg, using 
his medical knowledge for the benefit of the poor and a few friends, 
and pursuing his studies without any attempt at seeking applause or 
prestige, satisfied only to be allowed to go on with his work and 
fulfill his ecclesiastical obligations, and in the midst of the Lutheran 
movement opposing the religious revolt, and helping Bishop Ferber, 
his lifetime friend, to keep his diocese in the old Church. 

The epitaph that he chose for himself at the end of his career, 
is typical of the man and of the simple humble way that he had of 
looking at himself and his work. He asked that these words should 
be inscribed upon his tomb. “I ask not the grace accorded to Paul; 
not that given to Peter; give me only the favor which Thou didst 
show to the thief on the cross.” Even this beautiful epitaph, however, 
President White twists into an attempt on Copernicus’ part to shield 
himself after death from the persecutions of the Church. He says, 
volume one, page 124, “ Even death could not be trusted to shield 
him. There seems to have been fear of vengeance upon his corpse, 
for on his tombstone was placed no record of his lifelong labors, no 
mention of his great discovery ; but there was graven upon it simply 
a prayer.” Could there be a conclusion more absurd? It 
is on such utterly nonsensical reading of meanings into history that 
the story of the opposition between science and theology is built. 

Of course President White made much of the Galileo case. 
Some one hundred and fifty pages are devoted to this subject. As 
Cardinal Newman said, the Galileo case is the one stock example, 
and for that very reason has to be made much of. It is really the 
exception which proves the rule of non-opposition to science, since 
it is the one case that can be quoted in many hundreds of years. 
No student of the matter would agree with the presentation made of 
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it by President White. Huxley, after having visited Rome, wrote 
to a friend that he had looked into the Galileo case, and thought that 
the Pope and the cardinals had rather the best of it. 

In spite of the persecution of him, Galileo lived a long and 
happy life, and the late M. Bertrand, Perpetual Secretary of the 
I'rench Academy of Sciences, declared that “ the long life of Galileo 
was one of the most enviable that is recorded in the history of 
science. The tale of his misfortunes has confirmed the triumph of 
the truth for which he suffered. Let us tell the whole truth. This 
great lesson was learned without any profound sorrow to Galileo; 
and his long life, considered as a whole, was one of the most serene 
and enviable in the history of science.” 

The usual impression is, and President White has fostered it, 
that Galileo was in prison for years, and that he came very near 
having to pay with his life for daring to have opinions of his own. 
The picture of Galileo in a dungeon working out a demonstration of 
his theory, and declaring “é pur st muove”—“ and yet it moves ”—is 
a favorite one at Cornell. Galileo was of course never even for an 
hour in such a prison. He was committed to the care of a friend 
for a time, and later placed under the wardenship of his own son, 
while the principal part of his punishment consisted in having to 
say the Seven Penitential Psalms as a penance daily for some time. 
Galileo himself remained a faithful Catholic, quite confident that 
everything would work out all right, and that the truth would come 
to light ii its own time; regretting his own hastiness, and recogniz- 
ing how much he was responsible for the troubles that had come to 
him. Of all this of course there is not the slightest hint in Presi- 
dent White’s book. 

After reading Professor Draper’s and Professor White’s vol- 
umes, it is easy to understand how university men in this country 
for whom these books were supposed to represent authoritative ex- 
pressions of American scholarship, could not possibly conceive of 
any defence of the Church. It is easy to appreciate, too, that, 
laboring under the impressions produced by such books, they could 
not understand how any intelligent man could continue to give his al- 
legiance to the Church. The surprise of course is, that these books 
should have so been taken on faith, because it was a literal taking on 
faith by so many supposedly well-informed readers. Now the facts 
that these books so presented are known, and the books themselves 
merely serve as indices of the lack of scholarship of a generation 
ago. 





O’LOGHLIN OF CLARE. 
BY ROSA MULHOLLAND. 
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pg] HE corkscrew road descends by a natural staircase into 

a valley, where the verdure is greener perhaps than 

anywhere else in Ireland. The sea at the foot of the 

vale is gradually revealed to the traveler by the part- 

ing of rounded and terraced bosses of bare mountains, 

which reflect rainbow-tinted lights from sky and 

ocean, and take an ethereal coloring more exquisite than the beauty 

of fresh flowers or the splendor of jewels in the sun. These are the 

hills, and this is the valley of the Burren of the Kings, and small 

be the wonder if the Kings of Burren fought hard to hold their 
own. 

In the heart-of the vale, and up the sides of the barren gray 
rocks, as far as the grass can dare to creep, are the little cots and 
homesteads of the natives, flanked by the rich dark foliage of the 
elder trees, that in season shake out their fairy-like, white blossoms 
round humble chimneys, exhaling the pungent fragrance of burning 
turf. Here and there the gable of a ruined church or a wrecked and 
deserted dwelling, or perhaps a melancholy mouldering group, 
still shows where the struggle of soul and body for leave 
to pray and live was for centuries carried on in this smiling 
region. 

One morning in the summer of 1746 a girl on a pony was coming 
down the road-staircase, the gleam of a white gown observable only 
by the goats and the landward-faring gulls, even when the rider with 
her unconventional garb and gear dropped into the grassy slopes be- 
tween the road-flights, making short cuts into the valley. The 
girl on the pony was not in a hurry. She was young, and there was 
always plenty of time to spare in Burren. A few people were work- 
ing in the fields, the women with their heads tied up in handkerchiefs, 
for the sun was strong. The solitary girl who was going down into 
the valley carried her black hat in her hand, reckless of sunburn or 
sunstroke. It was a long ride to the goal she had in mind, but she 
was taking it leisurely, rather as one who was anxious to spend the: 
hours than to save them. Sometimes she dismounted, and while her 
pony munched the sweet short grass she sat for a while on the gray 
rocks, from which ferns and foxgloves rose up or dangled, and al- 
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ways there was a deep shadow in her eyes as if from a habit of 
sorrow or of bodily suffering. 

Down on the level road in the valley she went more quickly. 
Salutations were given her by those who met her, little children 
curtsied to her, and she nodded to all with a smile that brought a 
brilliant momentary light in her eyes, and was lost again in the 
shadows of her deep preoccupation. As she rode on the land grew 
more bare and lonely, and at last the gray mouldering walls she 
was bound for came in sight. She had reached Corcomroe Abbey, 
an ancient Cisterian monastery that saddens with its shattered 
beauty a lonely spot between the gleaming crowns of the Burren 
Mountains. She left the pony at his grass, stepped through a gap in 
the broken wall, and entered the chancel by a doorway of finely 
cut stone, crossing the grassy floor that hid a little world of mor- 
tality, and reaching the sanctuary where the sunshine burned like a 
sacrificial fire on the altar stone, and illuminated the carven pillars, 
their capitals formed of weird human faces, strangely grouped and 
typical of distinctly different nationalities. 

Familiar with the place, she walked leisurely in and out of the 
grassy aisles, where Gothic arches are so built up to stay ruin that 
their openings have become parts of the solid wall. In the chancel, 
roofed with the blue heavens, she stood musing. An army was buried 
under her feet. That might be hard to realize. But everything, 
thought the girl, is as hard to realize. One’s own existence and the 
reason for it are inconceivable. Brona at nineteen might not have 
had these thoughts if she had lived pleasantly amidst happy sur- 
roundings, but her days were bitter, and the purposelessness of 
things of this world sometimes dogged her better nature like a 
haunting shadow of evil, and threatened to destroy her faith. 
In this mood her own existence seemed as unreal to her as the 
dead warriors above whose heads she now stood, trying to imagine 
their forms, their armor, their noise, to build them up again out of 
their dust that had been flesh like her own, like the warm round 
wrist that she touched speculatively with her slender fingers. 

Not less of dust was she, who for the moment appeared. to be 
something real and of lasting material. Whence come, whither 
bound? For all her latent faith, inherent and invincible, Brona was 
a mystery to herself, and her sad musing habit which sprang from 
the deadness of her life, like some pale weed out of an uncared-for 
grave, led her often to this silent, forlorn ruin that once had been so 
vigorously alive with human movement, so loud with prayer and 
music, so resonant of the noise of war and dismal funereal cries, a 
shrine of God, sometimes a barrack for soldiers, a tomb where Masses 

were offered for the repose of the fallen brave. This is all that the 
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greatest, the fiercest, the saintliest come to. The grass of the field, 
the nettle, the wild duck, and the dust and clay of which all are made 
lying undistinguished beneath them. 

She felt a solemn pleasure in gazing on all the features of the 
place; the blue heaven above; the lofty windows of sharply-cut stone 
round which the ivy hung; the clustering faces on the pillars frowning 
and smiling in the strong sunshine; the heavy shadows that draped 
the central walls; the intense light on the forlorn sanctuary, on the 
altar stone; the sedilia with its arches of exquisite carving; 
the stone effigy of the King that lay in an alcove of the sanctuary, 
in crown and sceptre, with long locks, short robe, long cloak and 
quaint pointed shoes, the costume of the Irish Kings of his century. 
Flitting noiselessly about the place the girl finally gravitated to this 
spot beside the King’s tomb, and resting on a pile of loosened stones 
and hardened earth, the upheaval and accumulation of ages, she sat 
gazing at the fallen King, marking the chips and notches in his mould- 
dering grandeur. 


II. 


The girl’s position in life was sad and difficult enough to ac- 
count for her grave brows, and her habit of serious meditation. Hers 
were the days when the Penal Laws were still in force in Ireland. 
The price was on the priest’s head, and death the penalty of his minis- 
trations of the Mass and Sacrament. If a Catholic gentleman still 
held his ancestral house it was on sufferance, as a castle of the air 
that might be blown away at any moment by the breath of the “ dis- 
coverer.” Any enemy or covetous person, a traitor in his family, 
a kinsman, or even an unworthy son of his own, might report him as 
a “discovered” Papist, and take possession of his property in the 
name of the law and as the guerdon of treachery. 

Such an Irish Catholic gentleman Brona’s father was, Morogh 
O’Loghlin, of the ancient family of the O’Loghlins, Kings of Burren, 
who continued to live modestly under the shadow of the ancient castle 
of his forefathers, contented with the state of peaceful insecurity into 
which Providence had ordered him. Devoted to study, he found for- 
getfulness of danger and difficulty in his own library, enjoying in 
imagination the privileges of ancient Greeks and Romans, and tast- 
ing with relish the liberty of life on the prairie, the sierra, and the 
desert. His gentle manners and cheerful philosophy had won him 
the respect and good will of his neighbors in the county, and though - 
it was known that he harbored a Popish priest, fingered a rosary, and 
even wore a small crucifix under his garments suspended round his 
neck, no one of those favored by the law had risen up to take ad- 
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vantage of it to dispossess and bring ruin to one so admirable in his 
endurance of adversity. 

Neither the son nor the daughter of Morogh shared his pa- 
tience under the burden of their disabilities, but chafed at the chains 
on their youth the odium and insult cast on their religion. Brona 
who had lately come home from the school in France, where she had 
been sent after her mother’s death, had found with amazement that 
she was in some sort an outcast among the women of her own degree 
in her native country. On learning the inevitableness of her fate 
she had accepted it with courage, and wrapping herself in her pride 
“ she had kept close to her father, resolved to seek no countenance from 

a world that was disposed to think ill of her. 

Her brother Turlough was of a totally different mind, and re- 
sented furiously the injustice under which he was obliged to live. 
He also had been educated in France, and, restless at home, spent 
most of his time in Paris. He was as much disposed to be a king as 
any of his Dalcassian forefathers, and as eager for supremacy as 
those who delighted in wars for the maintenance of it, while abiding 
by their own admirable laws in times of peace. Turlough hated war 
as destructive of all pleasure, but as there were now no admirable 
laws to be obeyed, he did not feel bound by any laws in existence in 
his day. He scorned Morogh’s philosophy of endurance as a mean 
contentment with slavery, and took advantage of his father’s self- 
denying generosity to remain where he could live on a common footing 
with other young men of his rank, drowning in amusement the future 
of degradation prepared for him in his own country. 

The connection of the west of Ireland with France and Spain, 
traditional and practical, made it easy for the young man to live among 
gay friends in Paris, winning popularity by his handsome face and 
the charm of manner, half Irish and half French, which distinguished 
him when happy, but was unknown to the gloom of the Irish home 
which his presence darkened. Links with the Continent had always 
been kept up by the O’Loghlins. Morogh’s sister Aideen, the Mar- 
quise de Chevriére, had married in France, and having lost her husband 
early she had returned to live with her brother, not denying herself an 
occasional visit to Paris. While Brona was there at school in one 
of the ancient convents now evacuated, her visits had been more 

frequent than now when her niece preferred to share her father’s over- 
shadowed life, rather than escape into the pleasanter milieu which her 
aunt had desired to provide for her. Secretly the Marquise admired 
the gay expensive tastes of her nephew more than the simplicity and 
quiet fortitude of her niece, and out of her own purse she contributed 
generously to enable the young man to make a brilliant figure 
in the salons and drawing-rooms of Paris. 
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II. 


The old castle of the O’Loghlins was in a half-ruinous condition, 
part only being habitable, but attached to it was a more modern dwell- 
ing, connected with certain apartments of the ancient structure, which 
were still sound and available for the uses of life. The new dwelling, 
which was about a hundred years old, was two-storied and straggling, 
with thick walls and low-ceilinged rooms, part thatched, and part roofed 
with the curious large thin slabs of the Donegore stone, of which so 
many uses are made in the County of Clare. With its back to the 
castle for shelter it faced the sea, and the approach to it was a narrow, 
hilly byroad, boring its way through the outskirts of a magnificent 
wood which wandered away on one side in the direction of a desolate 
stretch of bogland, encrusted here and there with rocks and ridges of 
limestone, and flecked with pools deep as mountain tarns or shallow as 
rain puddles. Besides their primary uses, woods and bogs seem to 
have been designed by nature as shelter for the secret Mass, affording 
untrackable pathways for the feet of proscribed priests and their ad- 
venturous congregations. Above and beyond all rose the rounded 
bastions of the bare Burren Mountains, gleaming with opalescent color, 
like fortifications of some fairy realm, bulwarks of some jewelled 
citadel in a dream. 

Within, the O’Loghlin homestead was comfortable enough in a 
spare way, the antique furniture almost all of foreign workmanship, 
with here and there a solid oak piece hewn to shape by native hands, 
black and polished by the usage of time. The dining-room and draw- 
ing-room were in the newer building on the level ground facing the 
cliffs and ocean, the library was an apartment of the old castle on the 
same flat, near it a spiral stair leading up to the “ peel tower,” with 
its round room also in good preservation. In a corner of the library 
flooring was a trap door, leading down by a flight of steps to a sub- 
terranean passage, giving on the seashore through a natural gateway 
of the towering rocks that menaced approaching ships with wreckage. 
Such passages had been originally designed for escapes and secret ar- 
rivals in time of war, and were often availed of for the reception of 
smuggled goods from continental ports in times of peace. 

O’Loghlin had no taste for trading, but there were others in the 
county who contrived, in defiance of danger, to amass a fortune by 
such methods, and it was probable that the small chamber at the en- 
trance to the subterranean passage had been used for the stowing away 
of valuable contraband goods. It was ill-ventilated, yet with sufficient 
air through apertures contrived in the stone work above ground to 
enable life to exist within it, and at the time of this story it was the 
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hiding place of Father Aengus, an Irish Franciscan friar, chaplain of 
the O’Loghlin household, and spiritual administrator and comforter, 
by stealth and at the risk of his life, of the penalized Catholics for 
miles around. 

The little dungeon was a cell which the humble son of St. Francis 
was glad to inhabit. A crucifix on the wall, a table with books and 
writing materials, a bed in the corner, were about all its furniture. 
When no particular scare was abroad, no warning of a visit from the 
priest-hunter, Father Aengus would give his company to his friend 
and protector, Morogh, and would sit with him in his library talking 
or reading. In times of danger he was buried in his cell, the door of 
which was not to be found except by the initiated. The greatest 
danger of all was faced when Mass was said on the rock altar of the 
bog, and the people were assembled to assist at it, or when the priest 
ventured across the land to the cots and hovels of the faithful to take 
the Sacraments to the dying. Each time his going forth from his hid- 
ing place under O’Loghlin’s roof was likely to be the last. That night 
the stars might look down on his corpse floating in the bog pool, or 
swinging from the roadside tree. 

Meanwhile the soul of his sainted patron of Assisi lived behind 
the pallid brows and soft, brown eyes of Father Aengus, eyes where 
human tenderness and the strenuous energy of mystical devotion 
burned their imperishable fires. A slender figure in gown and girdle, 
brown as the bog-earth traveled by his sandalled feet in His Divine 
Master’s service, he came and went by the secret stair, sometimes 
scarcely seen for days, at other times showing a cheerful and com- 
forting face to the household. Beloved by all, from Morogh to the 
servants who whispered his name and watched at every outpost for his 
safety, he was worshipped by the countryside at large as God’s visible 
messenger to the afflicted, a hero of the Cross, who daily courted death 
to carry them the saving grace which would enable them also to die, 
when necessary, with courage. 

A lamp was always burning in his cell where no daylight ever 
entered. One table was piled with books, the lives and writings of the 
saints, another was covered with papers and pens and ink. Linked in 
spiritual descent with those Irish Franciscans of the ancient and 
demolished and ruined friaries of Quin (Quinchy the arbutus grove), 
of Ennis and others, Aengus, namesake and follower of the Rapt Cul- 
dee, kept a record of these evil days in Ireland, and of the harvest of 
glory reaped from the rack for God, writings to be conveyed when 
opportunity might arise to the heads of his Order in countries where 
Christian and Catholic worship was happily free. ? 
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IV. 


The Marquise de Chevriéres had the prettiest and most friv- 
olously appointed chamber in Castle O’Loghlin. One could here see 
that though Aideen was Irish by birth, she was by a second nature a 
Parisian. Curtains of brilliant silk made much of the sunlight that 
got through the narrow windows, and many odds and ends of 
feminine fancy lay about among properties and furniture that had 
evidently been exiled from a French interior. While Brona was rid- 
ing homeward, her aunt was busily engaged examining and 
spreading out on exhibition a quantity of pieces of rich 
silks, velvets and laces, evidently taking great pleasure in her 
occupation. Now and again she went to the window that looked 
inland, and when at last she saw the girl on her pony ap- 
proaching by the road between the bog and the wood, she threw over 
her head and shoulders a light scarf of a color very becoming to her 
white hair dressed high, her dark eyes and healthy complexion, and 
taking her way out of doors went quickly up the road to meet her 
brother’s daughter. Brona sprang from her pony, and walked beside 
her aunt back to the castle. 

“MacDonogh is here,” said Aideen, “and has brought letters, 
besides a lot of interesting things. His ships got in the night before 
last. He is talking with your father. I think he will stay until to- 
morrow. No, Turlough is not coming. Now, don’t blame the boy. 
How can we expect him to bear this dreary life? Yes, of course it 
is expensive in Paris and he wants money. I am sending him some. 
It is my own affair.” 

“You are unselfish. He is not,” said Brona. “Father needs 

him.” 
“We can do very well without him. Your father lived about 
the world a good deal when he was young. Let Turlough do the 
same. He can settle down later on. I wish you had a little of his 
spirit, Brona, to go abroad and enjoy yourself for awhile. There is 
plenty of time before you, aprés, for a 1:‘e of old maidenhood in a 
country suffering under tyrannical rule.” 

“ Now, Aideen,” said Brona, “ how can you talk like that ? Have 
you not left your gay Paris to live with us here, willingly? ” 

“That is different!” cried the Marquise. “I have had my 
happy youth. I have lived my life. My husband gone, I have no more 
concern with the world. But you, who ought to have all that before 
you.” 


Brona shook her head. “ Nothing of the kind for me, dear 
auntie. Put it out of your mind. Mere glitter and excitement do 
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not make me happy. Paris, as I hear of it from Turlough, disgusts 
me. Better the grand hills and the forbidden prayers than such 
goings on as I hear of.” 

“You ought to be a nun!” said Aideen impatiently. 

“Ah, no,” said Brona. “Iam not good enough. If I am restless 
and depressed here, I should be worse either in a convent or at 
Versailles. Were I as resigned as father I might be content in a 
cell, or if I were as easily uplifted by pleasure as you, I might take 
my fling abroad and come back here the better for it. But as I am 
just myself—” 

She gave her pony to a servant, and followed up the stair to 
Aideen’s room, where the rich fabrics and other prettinesses were dis- 
played to her by her aunt. 

“ See what charming clothes you might have, child, if you were 
not so obstinate! ” 

Brona laughed at her aunt’s childish delight in the pretty things 
that she no longer coveted for herself, and by that laugh the girl was 
transformed. The grave face became irradiated, and the ripple of 
clear, musical notes that fell from her, would have taken a stranger 
by surprise contrasting with quiet seriousness of her usual speech. 

“What a pity we can’t exchange ages,” she said, “ you to be 
young. I to be—” 

“Not old! Don’t say it, my dear. I am not old, nor do I in- 
tend to be. But come and let us take these presents to our friends 
below stairs.” 

The Marquise seized a bag of parcels. “ Here’s something for 
everybody,” she said. “ My friend in Paris has attended to all my 
commissions.” 

“This is how you spend all—never leaving yourself a penny,” 
said Brona, peering into the bag; and then they went down the stairs 
together to the housekeeper’s room, where about a dozen individuals 
were gathered from outdoors and indoors, summoned by a whisper 
that had been running round the house for half an hour, beginning 
at a back door, making a circuit of garden and stables, and coming 
back again by the front entrance. 

Ribbons and kerchiefs and smart aprons for the girls and women, 
vests and caps and ties for the men and boys, besides rosary beads 
and a crucifix for everybody. Thanks and blessings in Irish were 
freely poured out in return, and repeated in English to make them 
doubly emphatic. Thady Quin, the butler, and Mrs. MacCurtin, the 
housekeeper, had first of all leave to choose the best to their taste, 
the younger people in turn afterwards. Aideen, giving orders for 
the evening and the next morning, was appealed to by whispered re- 
marks and questions. 
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“God bless Mr. MacDonogh, and we hope he has brought good 
news from France!” 

For all reply the Marquise put her finger on her lip, which 
seemed to say that there was no bad news, and there was safety in 
silence. But the anxious were not satisfied. Norah and Bridget mur- 
mured together as they made ready the visitor’s bedchamber for the 
night. The best embroidered counterpane was put on the bed, the 
finest linen sheets and the woolliest blankets. The best of every- 
thing in the dwelling was for the guest. An antique silver font was 
taken from a hiding place and hung by the bed, a little blessed water 
was put into it, and a bit of the blessed palm of last Easter was 
placed above it. 

“ Sure nothin’ will happen for one night, and if it does there’s the 
hole under the boards.” 

As MacDonogh came up to his room to prepare for dinner, he 
was waylaid in passages and on stairs. Mrs. MacCurtin in her best 
cap curtsied to him in a dark corner. 

“ God bless you, sir, and have you a word of news from my Dan 
that’s own body-man to Lord Clare? ” 

“Dan? Dan MacCurtin? Of course I have the best of news. I 
know him. A splendid fellow! No news is good news, ma’am, and 
you may give God thanks for it.” 

Mrs. MacCurtin burst into tears and vanished. 

Further on Norah and Bridget, their task finished, were lying 
in wait in a passage, when the tall burly figure of MacDonogh came 
tramping towards them. 

“ Beg pardon, your honor, but how is the boys you took from 
us last year? Sure we don’t know if they’re living or dead. And is 
it comin’ back they are to us at all, at all? ” 

“Oh, you girls!” said MacDonogh. ‘“ Would you bring them 
back to be hanged, drawn, and quartered? ” 

The girls wept into their aprons. 

“There now! They’re well enough, as right as a trivet. I'll 
give your love to them all.” 

“ Shan O’Hare,” faltered Norah. 

“A great fellow! Will be a general,” said MacDonogh. 

“ But you’re not goin’ to take Brian Conor with you this turn, 
sir?” said Bridget. “There’s work for him here with the master.” 

“Ts it refuse a fine recruit like Brian for the Brigade?” said 
MacDonogh. “ Where’s your patriotism, my good girl? If Brian 
wants to come I’ll take him.” 

The girls lowered their heads with groans and retreated tear- 
fully, while the guest passed into his room, followed by Phelim, the 
boy who had been told off to wait on him, and who was also a 
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candidate for membership in the Irish Brigade under Lord Clare in 
Paris. ; 

MacDonogh was in fact a recruiting officer for the Brigade, as 
well as a clever merchant, doing a thriving trade in smuggling wines 
and silks from foreign parts and exchanging them for tallow, wool, 
and hides in his native country. His vessels, coming and going, 
brought news as well as goods from France and Spain, and conveyed 
the recruits required to keep up the standing regiment which held 
its place in Paris until dissolved by Louis XVI. in his days of evil 
fortune, when at the dissolution he presented the Brigade with a ban- 
ner bearing the motto, 

1692-1792 
Semper et Ubique Fideles. 


V. 


After dinner the little company sat in the library, Morogh, his 
sister, Brona, the guest MacDonogh and Father Aengus, who had 
been pressingly invited to leave his cell for the moment, no danger 
being imminent. A huge turf fire burned on the wide flagged hearth, 
for though it was spring the sea dews were chill and the winds were 
sharp. The group in their various costumes made a picture. Aideen was 
in the French dress of the day, gay and elegant, for she held that to 
make a pleasant appearance does something towards creating cheer- 
fulness in sad and serious surroundings and circumstances. Brona’s 
gray woolen frock, with a blue girdle, protested against elaborate 
fashions, Morogh and MacDonogh were in the gentleman’s dress usual 
at the time, and Father Aengus wore his brown gown and cord of the 
Franciscan Order. A tall screen of Spanish leather made a rich 
and sombre background for the figures at one side of the hearth, and 
behind in the shadows of the more dimly lighted part of the room, 
rows of books were to be seen covering the wall from the floor even 
up to the very ceiling. 

Morogh, a pale man of placid countenance, with thoughtful brows 
and somewhat worn and weary eyes, was unusually bright and lively 
in enjoyment of the rare visit of his friend, yet in every particular of 
manner and appearance he was in strong contrast with MacDonogh, 
who was a big florid man, loud of speech, with a certain reckless-seem- 
ing dash that covered a good deal of wary prudence not to say oc- 
casional cunning. 

“ Here is the letter,” said MacDonogh. “The date is six months 
old. I found it waiting for me in care of a safe hand. I was in Spain 
when it was written. A good long way to come round to get a letter 
from France!” 
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Morogh took the letter, and read it aloud in a low voice, while all 
the little company listened with the keenest interest. 


Paris, October, 1746. 
Dear MacDonocH# : 

I congratulate you on your marriage, but trust it will not induce 
you to retire from the Irish Brigade. I hope you do not forget the 
memorable day we had at Fontenoy, and the other glorious days in which 
they had a share. Your promotion goes on and all are wishing for 
your return. With your assistance and O’Brien’s the ranks are near 
filled up. I hope to see you soon. How does my old friend and rela- 
tion Capt. Dermot O’Brien get on? How is Morogh O’Loghlin? Are 
they in good health and permitted to live and pray in peace? 

Yours, 
CLARE. 
To Mons. A. MacDonocx, 
Co. Clare, Ireland. 


“ He doesn’t forget his friends,” said Morogh, folding the letter. 
“ Pity that he will die over there, unmarried, and that his line will 
come to an end.” 

“We hope not. We hope not,” said MacDonogh. “A noble 
French wife will not bring him any fresh danger. And since even 
I have now got a wife in France, what may not be expected to 
happen? ” 

“ My nephew will do the same, I hope,” said Aideen briskly. 

“Turlough? I don’t know. He will need to get a bit steadier 
first,” said MacDonogh with a change of voice. 

Morogh sighed and shifted in his chair. 

“ He does not make himself happy here,” he said. 

“ How could it be expected?” Aideen hastened to say. 

“He is young. He will improve,” said MacDonogh. ‘“ We must 
give him time.” The big recruiting officer regretted the words that 
had roused pain in the mind of his friend and host. 

“ Aye!” said Turlough’s father, “aye!” 

“You were not always a contented stay-at-home, yourself,” said 
Aideen. 

“No,” said her brother, “I took the full benefit of my youth in 
many scenes and societies. You are right to remind me of it, Aideen.” 

Brona said little. Her eyes were on her father’s face. More 
than any other she knew how deep was his disappointment in Tur- 
lough. She shared his sorrow, a grief that at nineteen was enough 
to overcloud her days with even a bigger shadow than was cast by 
Penal bondage. 

“You have more letters to read, Morogh,” said Aideen anxious 
to divert her brother’s mind from Turlough’s affairs, of which she 
knew more than he did. 
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“Very interesting letters,” said O’Loghlin, “life is not so hard 
when one has friends. Here is one from honest Charles Lucas, who 
never forgets that he is a Clare man.” 

“Or that he began life as an apothecary in Ennis,” said Mac- 
Donogh. “ What is he doing now? Is he still fighting the Corpor- 
ation of Dublin who disfranchised him? For a man who is not a 
Papist he has had a rough time of it.” 

“He has got the better of them. He is returned to Parliament. 
Anything that can be done for his Papist friends he will do.” 

“ That will not be much,” said MacDonogh. “ He will ruin him- 
self over again before he will be of any use to us. There is nothing 
fur the Papist but war, and war at present is not possible.” 

“ Impossible nowhere but here,” said Aideen. “ War everywhere 
except where it ought to be! England and France plunging at each 
other. You and your Brigade fighting for France, and your own 
country with the assassin at her throat.” 

“ Sh—sh—dear lady!” said MacDonogh. “ No use showing your 
teeth when you can’t bite. Better fight as at Fontenoy than no- 
where.” 

Aideen shrugged her shoulders, French fashion, and looked at 
her brother. Fear of injuring him was stronger in her even than her 
desire to indulge here in the freedom of speech she had been ac- 
customed to in Paris. Morogh changed the conversation by pro- 
ducing another letter. 

“ This is from Mrs. Delany,” he said, “ my old friend of so many 
years ago.” 

“The Dean’s wife of St. Werbergh’s?” said MacDonogh. Cer- 
tainly you have an odd assortment of friends, O’Loghlin. Now, where 
did you make accquaintance with this comfortable, prosperous English 
dame, who is enjoying on her husband’s ill-gotten spoils from Pa- 
pists all the best the world can give her, while you and yours suffer 
that she may thrive, and are pinched to ensure her plenty of pin 
money? ” 

“Let me see,” said Morogh, “I met her first in Paris, in, I think, 
1718, the year of the Quadruple Alliance. She was then the almost 
child-wife of the brutal old Cornishman, Pendarves. Her uncle, Gran- 
ville, had forced her into the marriage two years before—by way of 
providing for her—and we were all amazed at the dignity and modesty 
of the young creature, and her patient endurance of so pitiful a fate. 
My memory holds her as one of those figures never to be forgotten. 
I first saw her then, and not again till I met her as a widow, in Lon- 
don living with her mother and sister, and declining all invitations to 
make a fresh venture into matrimony. Many a one she disappointed, 
for she was a charming creature, but no one ever had a right to com- 
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plain of her treatment. About 1730 she came to Ireland to stay with 
the Donnellans in St. Stephen’s Green, and I met her at Dr. Delany’s 3 
in Stafford Street in company with Swift and Stella.” 

“And became one of her lovers,” said MacDonogh laughing. 

A shade crossed Morogh’s face, and Brona darted an indignant 
glance at the guest, and then raised her eyes to her mother’s portrait 
that hung on the opposite wall. 

“My wife was with me then, 

“ Pardon!” said MacDonogh. 

“ After that,” continued Morogh, “I met her frequently in Lon- 
don, for, as my sister reminds me, I was a good deal about the world, 
and interested in many people, before I settled down to be a proscribed 
Papist in my old home in my native country. I have always had a 
warm and pleasant feeling for Mrs. Delany, and when I heard of her 
marriage with the worthy Dean, three years ago, none of her friends 
were more rejoiced than I was to know that she had found happiness 
with an affectionate husband.” 

MacDonogh was evidently not in sympathy with his friend on 
all points, and his face showed it now, but before he could speak 
again Aideen averted danger by turning the conversation on the King 
of France. 

“Has Louis profited anything by his illness at Metz and the 
counsels of the Bishop of Soissons?” 

MacDonogh laughed. 

“When the devil was sick 
The devil a saint would be: 


When the devil was well 
The devil a saint was he,” 


” 


said Morogh quietly. 


he said. “The Bishop is still in banishment from the Court in con- 
sequence of his temerity. Chateauroud is gone, of course, gone the 
way of all flesh, but Pompadour is reigning. Louis will never be any- 
thing but a vulgar profligate, and the people who were frenzied with 
anxiety about him in his fever, fearing his death, are losing their 
enthusiasm, and are suffering horribly throughout the country. God 
knows what will be the end of it. Wise men say there will be a 
revolution.” 

“ They worshipped his predecessors, why not him?” said Aideen 
scornfully. 

“Louis XIV. was an outrageous and vainglorious spend- 
thrift,” said MacDonogh, “ but his audacity and magnificence dazzled 
the multitude, who saw in him a splendid figure, and were proud of 
him, vices and all. But this man is all low vice and vulgarity, no 
splendor, no bravery of style even, and the disgusted people are 
gnashing their teeth at him.” 
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“He may yet repent,” said the Franciscan, who had scarcely 
spoken except to ask some questions about friends of his Order in 
the places lately visited by MacDonogh, who had brought him letters. 

“ As a coward, at the last,” said MacDonogh bitterly. 

“ Even that,” said the friar mildly. “The Lord made no con- 
ditions except just repentance.” 

Then he slipped away, and left the group of friends to talk 
round the fire while the wind whistled like a war bugle in the chimney 
and through the chinks of the doors, and the ocean rollers beat like 
the roll of drums on the not far distant shore. 

At four o’clock next morning the house was astir, for Mass was 
to be said in the secret cell, and all the household were preparing to 
receive the Sacraments. 

“The best opportunity I ever get,” said MacDonogh,” and I am 
not going to lose it,” and there he was on his knees on the steps out- 
side the cell with all the Norahs and Bridgets and Dans of the house- 
hold, waiting to go to confession with the rest. When all that was 
done, and Brona had lighted the candles on the altar in the little 
dungeon chapel, the door was shut and the Mass was said, and every- 
one in turn partook of the Lord’s Feast. Morogh and his sister and 
daughter in line with the humble members of the househola, all being 
there but Thady Quin, who was on watch to avert the tragedy of a 
surprise, and was busy in the dining-room preparing for the family 
breakfast. As he spread the cloth and arranged the table, he talked 
to himself, going frequently to the windows to take a sharp observa- 
tion up and down the country. 

“ For they might have a spy set on MacDonogh,” he said. “ Now, 
what would I do if they walked into me this minute? Where could 
I say the family all did be? Out takin’ a ride, may be, or down to 
the shore to bathe? The whole o’ them? MacDonogh and the 
Master, and Miss Brona and the Marquee herself? And Honor Mac- 
Curtin on a pillion, or in the sea, rheumatism an’ all? With them 
troops o’ girls and boys thrapesin’ after them? No, I don’t think the 
King’s regiments would be believin’ y’, Thady Quin, so it’s only to 
the heavens above that you have to look for deliverance. And be at 
your prayers, my man, while you do be handlin’ the cups and saucers, 
for the Lord won’t be angry if you break a plate or two through the 
distraction of an ‘Our Father,’ and it’s angels will be pickin’ up 
the pieces!” 
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POPE PIUS THE TENTH. 


BY M. P. SMITH, C.S.P. 


sag) N August 20th the Church was called upon to mourn 
the death of Pius X., a Pontiff who for over ten 
years had endeared himself not only to the children 
of the household of the faith, but to all who either 
came in personal contact with him, or who knowing 
his motives and acts, lament the passing away of a truly good and 
great man. 

Until about the first of August, the condition of the Holy 
Father was that of a man strong for his years, but the dread 
spectre of war, the sudden emergence of this awful conflict which 
has precipitated practically all Europe in the greatest and most 
destructive war known to history, was, in large measure, the reason 
of his collapse; the burden of it weighed upon his spirit, broke 
his power of resistance to what otherwise was an ordinary re- 
currence of bronchitis. 

More than any Pope within living memory, Pius X. belonged to 
the people, and he appealed more than any of his illustrious predeces- 
sors to an age which is democratic; by birth, training, and all the 
outward manifestations of his thoughts and actions, he was a simple, 
plain man, a man of the people. More than that, he was always the 
priest, the man of God, mainly, nay wholly, intent on spiritual things, 
on the religious well being of those committed to his care. The 
dignity and honor of bishop or cardinal, the supreme majesty of his 
unique office, though ever fitly borne, never obscured the simple 
piety and benignity of the man himself. Hence when he passed 
away there came a wide tribute of veneration from those who owned 
no allegiance to him as members of his fold, and it was well ex- 
pressed in the message of condolence from our President, Mr. Wil- 
son, who characterized him as a lover of humanity, one whose 
passing away made the world poorer. We are too close to the 
events of his reign to get the proper perspective, or to gauge the 
full character and results of his administration; but it is certain 
to stand out in history as an era of apostolic vigilance, of great 
reforms, and of widespread beneficence. 

Before passing in review his pontifical activities, let us first 
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present his personal qualities, and the various steps which eventually 
led him to the Chair of St. Peter. In Pius X. we may truly say 
that the words of Scripture find a wonderful application, that “ the 
path of the just man is like unto the dawn which advances unto 
the fullness of the day.” No one could have foreseen its full 
development, but the onward progress of the bright-faced pious little 
schoolboy into the exemplary seminarian; to the zealous young 
curate; upwards to the energetic and influential parish priest; then 
the able rector of a seminary; the honored Canon and Vicar- 
General; the wise and strong Bishop; the venerated Patriarch and 
Cardinal who was a popular idol, and finally the altogether unlooked- 
for choice which made him Supreme Pastor, is as perfect an epic as 
the life of anyone could furnish. The capable fulfillment of all these 
duties prove him to have been a remarkable man, not on account 
of any manifest brilliancy, but in virtue of strength of character, 
unceasing industry, luminous sagacity, sincerity of purpose, and 
disinterested devotion to souls. 

The story of his life is as follows: Joseph Sarto was born on 
June 2, 1835, in the little town of Riese, in the province of Venetia, 
Italy. His parents were industrious poor people, who managed, 
though with difficulty, to bring up their large family of ten children, 
and give them rudiments of education, and impress upon them by 
precept and example the principles and practice of Catholic piety. 
Giuseppe, or Beppo as he was familiarly called, was a bright, hand- 
some and devout child. His capacity for study and love of learning 
were such as to win the interest and good will of his parish priest, 
who undertook to give the boy the rudiments of Latin, taught him 
to serve Mass, and induced his parents to send the child to a more 
advanced school at Castelfranco, four miles from home. 

Whether in a little donkey-cart or trudging on foot, Joseph 
and Angelo, his brother, were happy, docile scholars, well inclined 
to study, and not averse to play or work, and the future Pope had 
then a sense of humor, a fund of pleasantry which was a helpful 
and a saving grace in the higher and more difficult situations that 
were to come. Such was the boy’s progress that the good paroco 
used his influence, and obtained for his protégé a scholarship in 
the seminary at Padua, which he entered after passing his fifteenth 
birthday. 

Ordained priest on September 18, 1858, his first appointment 
was to the curacy of Tombolo, a small village, and he soon won all 
hearts by his devotion and tact. He organized a choir which was 
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the admiration of neighboring parishes; encouraged and brought 
the young men together in sports and athletic exercises; tastes and 
characteristics which, marking the beginning of his ministry, did 
not fail or wane when he was raised to the highest position in the 
Church. 

After a stay of nine years as curate, he was promoted to be 
parish priest at Salzano, a good-sized town near Venice, where his 
untiring zeal for another period of nine years marked him for 
further promotion, and a wider field of labor. He became, in quick 
succession, Rector of the Seminary of Treviso, Canon of the Cathe- 
dral there, and Vicar-General of the diocese. In these various posi- 
tions he made the impress of his character, strong at once, prudent, 
yet ever progressive; he encouraged saving-banks, interested him- 
self intelligently in social and agricultural betterment, and improved 
the course of studies in the seminary over which he presided. 

It is probable that he was brought to the knowledge and favor- 
able consideration of Leo XIII. by Cardinal Parrochi. Work such 
as he performed merited recognition, and Canon Sarto was named 
Bishop of Mantua in the year 1884. Here he found himself con- 
fronted with many difficulties. Owing to the adverse action of the 
Italian government, this See had been vacant for ten years; many 
of the parishes wete without priests; vocations to the ministry were 
few; some of the priests were disaffected; the funds of the diocese 
had been wasted; the people were greatly divided on religious and 
political issues, and Freemasonry was rampant. His first care was 
naturally for the increase and the ‘betterment of the clergy; and in 
this matter he personally gave the example of an all-embracing zeal. 
He visited in turn and with minute care every parish; fostered 
vocations; never wearied in hearing confessions; preaching, and 
going jnto the formation of catechetical instruction. He founded 
a newspaper to defend Catholic interests; inaugurated courses of 
lectures; proved himself to be not only active, but full of resources 
and initiative; in making headway against opposition he was pleas- 
ant, and with genial wit overcame prejudice, with a result that 
in the nine years of his administration, Mantua became a model 
diocese. 

The Patriarchate of Venice had become vacant in 1891 by the 
death of Cardinal Agostino. Among those who might have worthily 
filled that high place, the energetic Bishop of Mantua seemed the 
most fitted. He was accordingly summoned to Rome in the sum- 
mer of 1893, made Cardinal of San Bernardo alle Terme, and three 
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days later named Patriarch of Venice. It was hoped that owing 
to his conciliatory disposition, and the fact that he was a Venetian, 
the appointment would be acceptable to the government. Quite 
unexpectedly the government made contention that the former right 
of nomination which had belonged to the Austrian Emperor fell 
to Italy as his successor, and hence the exequatur was refused. 
The dispute dragged on for months. Cardinal Sarto begged to 
remain in Mantua, but the Pope was inflexible, until the happy 
chance of obliging the civil authorities in another matter presented 
itself, and the government gave way and conceded the exequatur 
in September, 1894. 

With these higher honors came also the proofs of higher 
abilities. The municipality was unsympathetic, but the people ac- 
corded their new Patriarch a hearty welcome. His pastorals and 
other public utterances were at once full of tact and religious fervor. 
“We must fight,” he said, “ against the capital crime of modern 
times, the sacrilegious enthronement of man in the place of God. 
We must light up with the precepts and counsels of the Gospel all 
the problems which the Church in the past has successfully essayed 
—education, the family, rights and duties. We must strive to bring 
peace to earth and souls to heaven.” Putting himself always at 
the service of his clergy and people, he revived interest in preach- 
ing and instruction; advocated reform and effected it; interested 
himself in the better housing of the poor; helped to settle disputes 
between capital and labor; met anticlericalism by uniting the re- 
ligious and conservative elements of society, and fused them into 
accord with the moderate liberals. Nor did he neglect his duty as a 
citizen and a subject. He deplored the assassination of King Hum- 
bert in a touching letter to his clergy and people, celebrated a solemn 
requiem in San Marco, and later paid a visit of condolence to Queen 
Margherita. When it was a question of laying the corner stone of 
the new Campanile, it was a matter of doubt whether he ought, 
or was expected, to participate. He himself laid the stone 
after an address which won all hearts by its tact and sincerity. 
His home life was as simple and frugal as his charities were con- 
stant and prodigal. Too poor to be a Mecenas, he yet loved and 
encouraged art and artists. 

Leo. XIII. died in July, 1903, and Cardinal Sarto was sum- 
moned to attend the forthcoming Conclave. The incident of the 
return ticket is too well known to be here repeated, but it is thor- 
oughly in accord with the man. The Conclave was of brief dura- 
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tion, and its result unexpected, by none surely more than by him 
who was its choice. Cardinal Sarto had not distinguished himself 
in those employments which ordinarily give one prominence; he 
had never been in the diplomatic career; he had not acquired a 
reputation in academic or curial ways; he was a complete stranger 
to the non-Italian Cardinals, and but little known even to those 
of Rome. It was a tribute no less to the democratic spirit of the 
age than to the inherent democracy of the Church, that the son of a 
peasant should be raised to the most exalted position. 

The first Encyclical letter of Pope Pius X. merited and re- 
ceived great praise. In it he set forth his ambition and his pro- 
gramme, which was “ to renew all things in Christ.” Society, said 
the document, was oppressed by great evils, apostasy, revolt, in- 
difference, false science, and it would be the ambition of the Pontiff 
by means of a devoted and a learned clergy, by increase of religious 
instruction, by active efforts in behalf of the poor, and for social 
justice to bring it back to Christ, the Healer.” 

Our space will admit only of some brief analysis of the main 
docunients which emanated from the Vatican in the years which 
followed his accession. There was a Motu Proprio on Church 
music, and serious and detailed efforts were prescribed to bring it 
back to the norm approved by the Church and suited to worship. 

Leo. XIII. had treated the subject of labor, of a just 
wage and Christian democracy, with a masterly hand, and as a 
consequence there were organized both in Italy and France various 
associations to give the principles he had enunciated practical appli- 
cation and existence. The most-widely spread of these was that 
called in France “Le Sillon”’—the plow—which soon obtained a 
great membership, and gave promise of considerable amelioration 
for the agricultural classes; but over-hasty in acquiring membership, 
implicating itself too closely with Socialism and politics, it soon got 
out of hand, and caused the gravest anxiety to bishops. The same 
was true also in Italy, and the Pope was forced to restrict and 
check these tendencies in both countries, and to bring back the 
movement to safer and saner plans—the faith was not to be sub- 
ordinated to democracy. Class hatred was to be eliminated, not 
fostered, and in matters touching the faith the admonition of the 
bishops or the Pope was to be sought. At first these utterances were 
ungraciously received, some organs of the press spoke of them as 
reactionary and arbitrary, but their wisdom was seen later, and, in 
general, secured the submission of the leaders. 
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The two most momentous events of the entire reign of Pius 
X. were, first, in the political order, the separation of Church and 
State in France, and in the more religious and dogmatic sphere, the 
question of “ Modernism.” To be brief about each: The spirit 
shown by the French government towards religion in general and 
the relations established by Napoleon a hundred years ago, which 
were embodied in the Concordat, had even in the days of Leo XIII. 
awakened the most lively anxiety. It was only too evident that 
the Freemasons and anti-religious politicians of France were fully 
minded to disrupt the peace, and to persecute the Church; to 
secularize all teaching, and to expel the religious. 

Frenchmen have been credited for a long time with a great 
regard for the amenities of life and intercourse; for a passionate 
love of justice and liberty; with a determination to heal up national 
discord, and to make ready for the inevitable revanche, for the 
prestige which belonged to them in arms and in territory forty years 
ago. It must be denied, and wholly disbelieved in, if MM. 
Combes,’ Briand, Clemenceau, Viviani, and the rest are to stand 
as representatives of national honor. For conduct more unseemly, 
for disregard of truth and justice, for persecution more unmanly, 
petty, refined, cruel, and far-reaching, they stand on the highest 
step of infamy, and deserve the pen of a Macaulay to find fit char- 
acterization among his worthies of the Revolution. 

The programme they determined to enforce ruthlessly in- 
cluded the confiscation of Church property, the expatriation of 
thousands of religious, and the complete enslavement of the Church. 

Pius X. was essentially a man of peace, much was he willing to 
sacrifice, much he could not hinder, but the sacred liberty of God’s 
Church, the rights of justice, of property, of letting the little ones 
come unto and know Christ, never, not one jot or tittle of these 
would he yield. 

There were many other incidents and encroachments on the 
rights of the Church before the final rupture occurred. The sti- 
pends of the clergy were withdrawn, though this money was in 
reality only a partial compensation for the Church property which 
had been confiscated by the French government at the time of the 
Revolution. Moreover, Catholics were now to be turned out of 
their churches unless they formed certain parish organizations, 
called associations cultuelles, in which no provision was made for 
control or direction by the bishop. This provision was simply 
intended to put Church property and its management into the hands 
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of laymen, who might not be practical Catholics at all; it was mak- 
ing congregationalism the prevailing form of French Catholicism. 
The alternative was a hard one surely, viz., to begin all over again 
without churches, without the support the clergy had been accus- 
tomed to, and all this in the face of a hostile government. 

But the Pope was resolute and determined. In his Encyclical 
of February 28, 1906—V ehementer Nos—he reprobated and utterly 
condemned the law, the proposed associations, and exhorted the 
French bishops and people rather than submit to such injustice to 
abandon all. The result has justified his action. The govern- 
ment has not dared to drive Catholics from the churches; religion 
has taken on an increased vitality; attendance has been augmented ; 
new churches have been erected; the Pope is free to name bishops 
without government sanction; there has been a wonderful rallying 
to the practice and the defence of religion, especially on the part 
of the leading literary men. 

It has been, moreover, part of the cross borne by Pius X. to face 
distressing situations both in Spain and Portugal. The rupture of 
diplomatic relations with Spain; the riot in Barcelona, in which 
religious houses and churches were destroyed; priests and sisters 
killed, are some of the sad consequences of this revolt. As for 
Portugal, the situation has been even more hostile and embittered, 
and there is no present prospect of settlement; persecution, im- 
prisonment of priests and nuns, confiscation of Church property are 
still in progress. 

Were these conflicts with governments the only sad pages in the 
annals of the late Pope’s pontificate, they would be amply sufficient 
to call for sympathy for him who bears the solicitude for all the 
churches, but to them must be added some account of an intellectual 
movement, called Modernism, which seemed to menace the founda- 
tions of the faith, “‘ once delivered to the saints.” 

A foremost characteristic of our times has been religious un- 
rest, the advance of intellectual and scientific endeavor in certain 
fields, notably in history, in comparative religion, and criticism, and 
the putting forth of new philosophies, and ever-new forms of undog- 
. matic religion. All Christian Churches have experienced the force 
and the hurtful consequences of this centrifugal movement, and 
it has been one of the primary and most anxious cares of the 
Catholic Church to safeguard the integrity of the faith, to main- 
tain the sound form of words and doctrine, and by a necessary 
consequence to repress and condemn error. So widespread were 
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the occasions, so new and subtle the forms of these errors, that the 
movement of those inside the Church, who denying the substance 
of Catholic faith yet wished to retain the name and form of Catho- 
licity, became dangerous, and a special Commission of the Holy 
Office had been formed to study these teachings and draw up a list 
of them. ‘This Commission, under date of July 3, 1907, issued a 
Syllabus, in which sixty-five errors were noted and condemned. 

Pius X. followed up this condemnation of the Commission by a 
powerful, strongly-reasoned and even, we may say, by a drastic 
Encyclical, entitled Pascendi Dominice Gregis on September 8, 1907. 
He condemned the system, which he called Modernism, as being 
“the meeting-ground of all heresies;” in particular he reprobated 
the separation of a historical from a religious Christ; the reversal 
of the Incarnation by the Modernistic denial of the entrance of the 
Divine into the domain of fact; the degradation of faith to the 
region of sentiment; the reduction of authority from an Apostolic 
to a mere presidential basis; the substitution of the Bible and 
revelation in favor of interior revelation. The force, the analysis, 
the compendious résumé of Modernistic teaching were recognized 
on all sides, even where its teaching was rejected. 

Nor did the Pope rest content with the general form of con- 
demnation; books were proscribed, authors and writers summoned 
to recant, or receive censure and correction; the bishops were 
commanded to take practical measures to extirpate whatever might 
favor the Modernistic side. What was most unusual, almost un- 
precedented, an oath was imposed later on the clergy, prescribing 
their adhesion to the teachings laid down, and their rejection of 
what had been banned. Thorough-paced as was this action, it 
struck squarely at the new teaching and eradicated it. We cannot 
say that this result was gained without opposition, and even the loss 
of some who had figured prominently as writers and teachers, but 
the faith, the future training of priests and people were in jeopardy, 
and the Pope knew that half-measures would not answer the require- 
ments of such a crisis. 

Work far more congenial in itself, and more in accord with 
his own character and temperament, were the reforms in various 
matters which Pius X. inaugurated and carried through during his 
administration. His mind was naturally constructive, and his long 
pastoral experience as Bishop had brought home to him the need of 
simplifying and giving clearness to many matters concerning 


law, order, and discipline. A simple enumeration of the more 
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important of these, will show at once how far-reaching were his 
plans; how sound and practical was his understanding of modern 
requirements. These reforms dealt with the reorganization of the 
Roman Curia; the codification of Canon Law; the reform of the 
Breviary; the regulation of study in seminaries, the work of the 
Biblical Commission. He appears to have had the great and happy 
faculty of infusing his energy and determination into his working 
force, and of getting things done. 

But unless we added his decrees and reforms about the recep- 
tion of the Holy Eucharist, we should deprive the late Pope of one 
of his chief merits, and a merit which had the most popular and far- 
reaching effect in the Catholic world. Desirous of restoring all 
things in Christ, nothing could be better calculated to that end than 
to re-awaken and cultivate the devotional life of the faithful by 
frequent and even daily Communion. In a Decree in 1906, the 
Pope recalled the practice of the primitive and early Church. He 
repeated the exhortation of the Council of Trent, and in formal 
terms provided that the faithful of all classes are to be allowed and 
admitted to Holy Communion, if only they were in the state of 
grace, and came with piety and a right intention. 

More startling still for many was a subsequent Decree on 
August 8, I910, setting the age for children to receive their 
First Communion, “ which was about the seventh year, or later, 
or even sooner,” and that they, too, if adequate knowledge were 
present were to be allowed daily Communion. Pius X. wished, 
with apostolic zeal, “ that little children should be suffered to come 
unto our Lord, and not be deprived of the sap of interior life.” 
In spite of the objections made at first against it from many quarters, 

‘the wisdom of the Decree quickly became apparent to all, and it has 
been wonderfully fruitful in good results. 

Pope Pius had more than his share of trials in the decade of his 
reign; one which brought out the paternal tenderness of his heart, 
and which showed, on a larger scale, that prodigal devotion to the 
poor and the distressed which was his lifelong tendency, was the 
awful visitation of the earthquake that befell the coast towns of 
Sicily and Calabria in December, 1908. He sent forthwith a relief 
party, made instant preparation for the reception and housing of 
survivors in Rome, and charged himself with the maintenance and 
education of five hundred orphans there. Moreover, the re- 
sponse to his appeal was so generous, that he became as by right 
the almoner of the Catholic world’s benefactions; hundreds still 
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live on the bounty he provided, and thousands will continue to 
bless his memory. 

His sacerdotal golden jubilee gave a fitting occasion for the 
Catholics of the world to make manifest their affection, sympathy, 
and loyalty to himself and his great office. He had let it be known 
that he wished for nothing for himself but prayers; should gifts be 
presented, he desired that they should be of a character that would 
enable him to help poor churches. He himself celebrated the Jubilee 
Mass in St. Peter’s on November 16, 1908—the deferred date of his 
anniversary—and the overwhelming tribute of veneration voiced by 
four hundred bishops and fifty thousand people in attendance was 
reéchoed throughout the world. 

The special affection which Pius had for our country, was 
shown constantly on occasions both great and small. In giving to 
our national Church two additional members of the Sacred College 
of Cardinals, in according interviews to American pilgrims, and 
impressing on them the ineffaceable cordiality of his welcome. 

Imperfect and necessarily brief and fragmentary as our review 
has been, if it but serve to renew sweet and abiding memories of 
one who was simple and strong and holy—a Great Shep- 
herd true to his office, a Pontiff full worthy of his lineage, a Pope, 
unflecked and radiant in the intense light which beats on the Fisher- 
man’s throne—it will in some measure have served its purpose. 














Rew Books. 


THE NEW MAN. A Portrait Study of the Latest Type. By 
Philip Gibbs. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.00. 


We hear a great deal to-day from novelists, playwrights, essay- 
ists, and journalists of the New Woman, but they forget to tell 
us of the evolution of the New Man. Mr. Gibbs, a brilliant Catholic 
journalist, proposes to draw his portrait for us in the present volume. 

The New Man, unlike his fathers and his forefathers, has no 
fixed convictions. He has no authority to whom he can turn 
for guidance, because he has denied all authority. He is an agnos- 
tic in all matters. Why should a man have only one wife? Why 
should a woman be ostracized if she has a child without going 
through an ecclesiastical ceremony? Why should any kind of action 
be called sin, and any kind of action be called virtue, when all men 
and women are under the irresistible pressure of hereditary instincts, 
of economic conditions, of mental influences which impel them to 
do the things they do? Why should certain classes of people en- 
joy the good things of life because of the accident of birth, while 
others, by another accident, are the serfs of a ceaseless drudgery? 

The New Man considers scholarship a drug in the market. 
The masters who teach him have no respect for duty and discipline, 
for the virtues of obedience and honor; for the dignity and grand- 
eur of knowledge. They teach him the methods that are likely to 
make money, how to fight by cunning and by force for the good 
things of life; how to do the least amount of work for the greatest 
amount of pleasure. The New Man has no definite religious belief 
of any kind. He considers it bad form to express with any violence 
his views on matters of dogma. He is tolerant as the last of the 
Romans to the old gods. He regards clergymen either as deliberate 
frauds of an amiable, harmless kind, or as men of inferior intellect. 

The New Workingman has no higher ideal than that of mater- 
ial prosperity. He feels that he has no use for God, and can do 
without religious emotion. His aim is to drive the capitalist into 
the last ditch, and then enter into the heritage of the world’s wealth. 
He is perfectly aware that the governing classes are afraid of him, 
and throw him sop now and again to keep him quiet. He accepts 
the sops, and utters new threats. 

The New Aristocracy has been created by. machine-made 
wealth, by commercial activities, and by successful gambling with 
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stocks and shares. It is not at all exclusive. It measures a man 
mainly by his wealth, and does not inquire too closely how he came 
by it. As long as he can join in the game and pay the entrance 
fee he is welcomed. The New Aristocracy has practically aban- 
doned the old excesses, which used to be the ritual of mammon wor- 
ship. It holds with Epicurus that pleasure is the chief good, but 
imitates its master in the belief that moderation is necessary in 
order to enjoy pleasure perfectly. Pain must be thrust aside, and 
by pain is meant not only physical agony, disease, and discomfort, 
but everything which hurts the senses, such as ugliness, squalor, vul- 
garity, harsh noises, bad smells, shabby clothes, the sight of other 
people’s misfortunes, and anything which hurts the intellect, such as 
deep thinking, hard study, unpleasant facts and unpleasant truth. 

The New Suburbia is peopled with fathers without authority 
over their wives and children, restless, discontented souls, given 
to gambling in every form, shirking the responsibility of parent- 
hood, full of snobbery, and utterly unhappy in its irreligion and 
worldliness. 

The New Politician has no political prejudices, but a great 
deal of political ambition. His chief desire is to be on the winning 
side, so that he may get a chance of office. He soon learns that 
independence is absolutely fatal to his chance of success, so he 
supports his party, right or wrong. As for the people, he keeps 
them in good humor by promising them everything that they ask 
for. He soon grasps the fact that public speeches are only for 
effect, and that the real business of politics is conducted behind 
the scenes, by secret negotiations between the leaders, by bargaining 
and bribing between various groups and interests, and by compro- 
mise and diplomacy. 

Altogether the book is a very. severe indictment against the 
New Man, and like most savage onslaughts it sins by excess. A 
clever word painter can take every age from the time of Adam and, 
picking out the evils that predominate, draw a picture that will fill 
the beholder with dismay. In enforcing his point, Mr. Gibbs ex- 
aggerates, oftentimes grossly, but his criticisms might well be taken 
to heart by this age, which is in sore need of many of them. 


EGYPT IN TRANSITION. By Sidney Low. With an Introduc- 
tion by the Earl of Cromer. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


$2.50. ; 
Mr. Sidney Low in the work before us has written an ex- 
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cellent account of the political, social, and administrative condition 
of Egypt and the Sudan in that stage of transition which followed 
Lord Cromer’s period of reconstruction and financial readjustment. 
He believes that the British occupation of Egypt is the most honor- 
able episode in the recent history of the English race. He says: 
“It has been a difficult experiment, which seemed foredoomed to 
failure; it is creditable to many Englishmen and some Egyptians 
that it has been, on the whole, a success.” 

When the English first blundered into the country in 1882, 
they had no idea of either conquering or annexing Egypt. Alex- 
andria was bombarded merely to save the lives of Europeans threat- 
ened by a military rabble, while Lord Wolseley was sent with an 
army to restore the authority of the Khedive, weakened by the 
revolt of his mutinous colonels. England has been restoring or 
maintaining the authority of the Khedive ever since. The few 
English troops in Egypt are not a British garrison, but merely the 
remains of the army of occupation. The English officers are not 
technically in the British service, but are temporarily lent to the 
Khedive to assist him to drill and discipline his army. The British 
civilian officials who assist him with the administration and manage- 
ment of his finances are paid by him and not by England. Nomi- 
nally he remains the executive and the supreme power in the state. 
As the author well states: “It is government by inspection and 
authoritative advice. We leave the administration so far as may 
be in native hands; but we tell the native administrators what they 
ought to do, and we provide European supervisors to see that they 
do it.” 

The greatest of these gifts of England to Egypt were the 
Assuan dam and the Assuit barrage, which will finally solve the 
problem of the irrigation of Egypt. It has been estimated that as a 
result the annual rental value of lands in middle Egypt has been 
increased by $13,000,000, and their sale value by $132,000,000. 
The prosperity of Egypt depends in great part upon the River Nile, 
and the immense potential resources of the North African river 
basin will only be developed to their highest capacity under Eng- 
land’s direction and control. 

The most unsatisfactory feature in the condition of modern 
Egypt is the administration of criminal justice. Life and property, 
especially in the Delta region, are less secure than they used to be 
in some provinces of European Turkey. Arson, robbery, and 
murder decrease very little, while homicidal attacks, housebreaking, 
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forgery, cattle poisoning, and other offences tend to increase. More 
than half the crimes reported go unpunished, and many notorious 
criminals are lightly acquitted in the native courts. Mr. Low 
thinks that the Capitulations have now a baneful influence, but 
we do not think that he has considered the matter comprehensively. 
If they were removed, Christians would, in the long run, have a 
poor chance for justice in the native courts. 

In speaking of progress in the Sudan, Lord Cromer in his 
introduction attributes it to the fact that the form of government 
there is singularly adapted to the special requirements of the coun- 
try. Broadly speaking, the Sudanese officials have been left to 
themselves without any interference from London, and the agents 
employed have been carefully chosen, well paid, and allowed most. 
generous leaves of absence. 

Mr. Low declares that the English are not popular in Egypt. 
Feared and respected they may be, but loved they assuredly are not. 


LIFE HISTORIES OF AFRICAN GAME ANIMALS. By Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Edmund Heller. Two volumes. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $10.00 net. 


“ The chief purpose of the present publication,’’ as the authors 
tell us in the preface, “is to give our own observations, and in some 
cases to add what is already known, regarding the life histories of 
‘African game animals, so that sportsmen who combine love of hunt- 
ing with a taste for faunal natural history and outdoor observations 
of all kinds, may direct their efforts along new lines of investigation, 
and towards a more complete understanding of the life. histories of 
the various species.” 

The specimens of game animals familiar to the writers were 
those secured by the Smithsonian African Expedition of 1909-1910 
under the direction of Colonel Roosevelt, and now preserved in the 
National Museum at Washington. This collection consists of some 
six hundred specimens of big game mammals from British East 
Africa and the Upper Nile regions, and comprises more than 
seventy species or races, nearly all of which are represented by a 
series of various ages and sexes. Besides this collection, Mr. Heller 
has examined a number of other collections in Washington, London, 
Berlin, Paris, and Brussels. 

After a few introductory chapters on the history of British 
East Africa, the nature and derivation of its fauna and flora, the 
problem of concealing and revealing coloration, the authors discuss 
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in turn the lion, the leopard, the cheetah, the hyena, the hippopota- 
mus, the giraffe, the various species of antelopes, the rhinoceros, 
the zebra, and the elephant. 

The two volumes give a very full and detailed account of 
the behavior of these animals in their natural environment. They 
are intensely interesting. 


THE ART AND CRAFT OF LETTERS. London: Martin Secker. 
25 cents per volume. 


If the little series now being issued by Martin Secker, of Lon- 
don, may be judged by the three volumes submitted for review, it 
should prove of real interest and stimulus to lovers of English 
literature. It is precisely the charm of these initial volumes that 
they are not too narrowly “ instructive ”—that they take much for 
granted, and that their art is always more in evidence than their 
mere craftsmanship. 


Comedy, by John Palmer. This little dissertation on Comedy 
is a delight, even if it does leave the question of the comic definition 
almost as unsolved at its close as at its beginning. It is the sort of 
question the clever mind can ramble around very amusingly and 
fruitfully without solving at all! Using as starting point Horace 
Walpole’s aphorism that “life is a comedy to the man who thinks, 
and a tragedy to the man who feels,” Mr. Palmer proves succes- 
sively (and successfully!) that no true Englishman can thus separate 
thought from feeling; that hence he cannot, save by accident—or 
the French tradition—achieve true comedy. 


' Satire, by Gilbert Cannon. The rich subject of Satire is treated 
by Mr. Cannon with much satiric insight, and no small ability in 
epigram. His contention that “every work of art is an act of 
faith,” his arraignment of those pale, negative virtues which “ have 
no pride in their purity,” and of the deep-rooted British vice 
of humbug—the “ fear-of-giving-yourself-away disease ’—could 
scarcely be better. Neither could his fancy of Icarus as the typical 
victim of satire, “‘ which is as a glass to concentrate the heart of the 
sun upon all those who attempt to rise on wings of wax.” Less 
satisfying are his formal definitions of satire itself; and some 
few of his judgments would seem to betray a superficiality which 
quarrels strangely with the depth, even the sublimity of others. 
Now it is true that morality is not in itself an exciting subject— 
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that it is, after all, merely the rough foundation of high living. 
Yet a verdict which can speak seriously of “ the only perfect moral- 
ity, which is perfect stagnation,” will need revision for people who 
wish to think vitally. And for obvious reasons, people who wish 
to think vitally are the only ones who really enjoy satire. For— 
if satire be anything at all—it is the light sword-play of destructive 
idealism, just as invective is its heavy artillery. Without a deep 
and impassioned and bitterly disappointed idealism, there could be 
no satire worth the name. For a’ that and a’ that, Mr. Cannon’s 
book is eminently readable, and—as our French cousins might put 
it—“ gives furiously to think.” 


The Epic, by Lascelles Abercrombie, has been treated by the 
author with a dignity befitting his subject. The distinction between 
“authentic” and “literary” epics is not only admirably drawn, 
but—a rarer virtue—it is never pushed too far. And considering 
the limitation of his ninety-five pages, Mr. Abercrombie has covered 
the heroic stretches of epic achievement (all the long way from 
Homer to Victor Hugo) with a tact and inclusiveness scarcely to 
be overpraised. 


FRANCIS THOMPSON. By John Thomson. St. Louis: B. 
Herder. 90 cents net. 


All lovers of Francis Thompson will welcome this second edi- 
tion of John Thomson’s life of the poet. Thompson’s sad life is 
too well known to bear repetition. The most interesting part of 
this volume, therefore, is the author’s estimate of the poet’s place 
in literature. He says of him: “In the qualities peculiarly his 
own—the combination of insensuous passion and spiritual fervor, 
courtly love and saintly reverence, ecclesiastical pageantry and litur- 
gical splendor; in his mountain-top ecstasies and the remoter flights 
of his wonderful imagination—he stands absolutely apart from any 
other English singer.” The author believes that it will take some 
time before Thompson will come to his own, for all great poetry 
advances but slowly in general estimation. Its appeal is always in 
the first instance to the more discerning thinkers, and only later on 
will it reach that larger body who follow blindly the lead of the 
critics. Our author compares him to Crashaw, asserting that he 
often outstripped the latter, even in his own special glory of “ mix- 
ing heaven and earth.” He is “ all compact of thought ”—thought 
elaborated with exquisite subtlety, and an endless profusion and 
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variety of metaphor and simile drawn from a thousand sources, but 
most happily from his profound knowledge of the Old and New 
Testaments, and from the philosophy, dogma, and liturgy of the 
Catholic Church. 

Our author says of The Hound of Heaven: “ Certain it is that 
no mystical words of such profound power and such soul-stirring 
sweetness have been written in modern times. As a religious poem 
it has no superior.” 


CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP. By Rev. Thomas Wright. 20 cents 
net. ? 


THE DRINK QUESTION. By Rev. Joseph Keating, S.J. St. 

Louis: B. Herder. 20 cents net. 

We welcome these two latest brochures of the Catholic Social 
Bureau of England. In the first pamphlet Father Wright sets 
forth clearly the Christian concept of the State—its origin, its func- 
tions, its rights, its duties, and its power. He also discusses the 
true relations of Church and State, and the loyalty, patriotism, 
respect, and obedience required of every citizen. 


In the second pamphlet, Father Keating gives a clear analysis 
of that vast sociological problem, the drink question, and shows to 
what extent and in what way Catholic principles are concerned in its 
solution. He says in conclusion: “ Until the habits and prejudices 
of generations have been altered, until public opinion in this regard 
has become not merely rational but Christian, the solution of the 
' drink question lies in the hands of resolute men and women inspired 
by love of God and of their neighbor, and united in associations 
pledged to take all lawful means to overthrow the tyranny of drink 
by example, by instruction, by legislation, and by prayer.” 


A NAVAL HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By 
G. W. Allen. Two volumes. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$3.00 net. 

Our struggle for independence has from the beginning excited 
the attention and received the critical study of historical scholars. 
From social, commercial, political, diplomatic, and military points 
of view this interesting field has been worked over most thoroughly. 
But the naval history of the American Revolution has never been 
subjected to an exhaustive inquiry. Mr. Allen has supplied this 
need by his researches in the archives of our country and in those 
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of England and France, as well as in private collections, newspapers, 
and other original sources. 

These two volumes form most readable and interesting study. 
In conclusion he says: “ That the maritime achievements of the 
revolutionists resulted in the keeping open the intercourse with con- 
tinental Europe, especially France, and the diversion of supplies 
from the British to the American army. The injury done to the 
British navy was almost negligible, and to British commerce far 
from disabling, to say the least. It is certain that the revolution 
would have failed without its sailors. In spite of its shortcomings, 
the record of the American marine during this critical period was 
an honorable one.” 

In a series of appendices the author gives us a complete bibliog- 
raphy, the navy regulations of the period, the instructions of the 
Continental Congress to commanders of privateers, and a list of the 
vessels and.the officers of the Continental navy. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF SPANISH VERSE. Chosen by James 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly, F.B.A. New York: Oxford University 
Press. $2.00 net. 

The well-known Professor of Spanish at the University of 
Liverpool, Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, has added an anthology of Span- 
ish poets to the now famous collection of the Oxford books of verse. 
He starts with the earliest Spanish lyric known, the Razon de Amor, 
and ends with a few living poets like the Machado brothers of 
Seville, Villzspesa of Almeria, and Jimenez of Moguer. A 
scholarly introduction traces the history of Spanish poetry from the 
thirteenth century to the present day, while the notes contain short 
biographical essays of all the authors cited. 

Though the most ancient poets in this volume are given without 
any modernization, the author has thought it inadvisable to deter 
readers by reproducing throughout the peculiarities of spelling 
found in old editions of later poets. Modernization has, however, 
been sparingly used till the age of Cervantes, with whom modern 
Spanish literature may be said to begin. 


THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO, 1821-1848. By George 
L. Rives. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $8.00 net. 
Mr. Rives, in two lengthy volumes, has presented a consecutive 

narrative of the events which culminated in the, Mexican War of 

1846 and the peace of 1848. For a fuller understanding of the 
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political conditions of the time, he has deemed it necessary to relate 
the French seizure of Vera Cruz, and our controversy with Great 
Britain over Oregon. He believes firmly that the events which led 
up to the war between the United States and Mexico have been 
very generally misapprehended. Americans have falsely regarded 
it as a mere episode in the struggle over slavery, while Mexican 
historians have untruly, he thinks, treated it as an inescapable 
result of American aggression in Texas. He admits, however, that 
éach of these views embodies a sort of half truth, and his work is 
written with the purpose of disentangling the whole truth. 

The story of the Mexican War is given in detail, although the 
author assures us that he had no intention of writing a military 
history. The book is valuable for its estimates of many well-known 
Americans who figure in its pages—Houston, Fremont, Clay, Cal- 
houn, Van Buren, Polk, Buchanan, Webster, Scott, Taylor, and 
Archbishop Hughes. The author is most outspoken at times. Van 
Buren was “usually a follower, rather than a leader of public 
opinion, and anxious to find out what the people wanted before he 
declared himself.” Houston he calls “a vigorous personality, full 
of gross faults—such as drunkenness—and with some great merits.” 
Calhoun was “a man in whom the powers of intellect always pre- 
vailed at the expense of good judgment. His contemporaries de- 
scribed him as a thinking machine.” Polk he pictures as “ devoid 
of imagination and a sense of humor, but an excellent administrator, 
and master of his cabinet.” Buchanan was a “ man of undoubted 
abilities, which were hampered through all of a long life by constitu- 
tional timidity and a lack of resolution and strength of will.” Fre- 
mont he considers a liar and a blusterer, who acted in defiance of his 
orders, doing what he could to sow strife and bring about war.” 
Scott “ was his own worst enemy.” A love of paradox, extraor- 
dinary vanity, and the restless pen of a ready writer were his chief 
defects. He was withal a diligent student of military affairs, and 
his personal courage was unquestionable. 

President Polk declared in a letter that General Taylor was “a 
hard fighter, but had none other of the qualities of a good general.” 
But the American people regarded this estimate as a prejudiced one, 
prompted by the envy of an administration which dreaded Taylor’s 
coming forward as a candidate for the Presidency. As a result the 
Whig newspapers did proclaim him their candidate, although he 
was a Southerner and a slave-holder with no experience of public 
life. 
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These two volumes should be read by every American Senator 
and Congressman, for most of our failures in the past in dealing 
with our Latin-American neighbors have been due to ignorance 
rather than to malice. The American sympathy at the present time 
with the so-called patriots of the Carranza and Villa type in Mexico 
is certainly due to a misapprehension of the facts in the case, in- 
sincere utterances of a pseudo-patriotism having been taken by too 
many at their face value. 


ATHANASE DE MEZIERES AND THE LOUISIANA-TEXAS 
FRONTIER, 1768-1780. Documents published for the first 
time, from the original Spanish and French manuscripts, 
chiefly in the archives of Mexico and Spain. Translated, 
edited, and annotated by Herbert Eugene Bolten, Ph.D. Two 
volumes. Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark Co. $10.00 net. H 
Professor Bolton, of the University of California, is the leading 

* authority to-day on the history of the Spanish Southwest and the 

Indian tribes of Texas. In these two handsomely printed volumes, 
he has gathered together a great number of original documents 
regarding the Louisiana-Texas frontier at the close of the eighteenth 
century. They centre around Athanase de Méziéres, a well-known | 
Indian agent and diplomat of that period, and afford us a great 

insight into the history of what are now Texas, Western Louisiana, 

Arkansas, and Oklahoma. 

These documents tell us a great deal about certain unknown 
phases of our history, namely, the encroachments of American 
frontiersmen upon Spanish territory; the lively trade in captives 
conducted between the French of Louisiana and the Indians of 
Texas; the trade between the same parties in horses and mules 
stolen by the Indians from the Spanish settlements; the life of the 
outlaws of Oklahoma and Arkansas; the fur trade of the Southwest 
conducted from Natchitoches to the Arkansas post among the tribes 
of the Red River Valley; the annual wood-cutting and cattle-kill- 
ing on the Guadalupe River and beyond by the residents of San 
Antonio. 

Spain was most anxious to win the allegiance of the border 
tribes known as the Nations of the North, and realizing that the 
services of a Frenchman would be necessary, they selected de 
Méziéres for the task. He established a Spanish administration in 
the Natchitoches district, and made many exploring expeditions 

among the Indians of the Red, Trinity, and Brazos Rivers. His 
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letters constitute a most authoritative account of the Indian tribes 
of the Southwest, and throw a flood of light upon life and political 
conditions in that region. A lengthy introduction by Professor 
Bolton gives an excellent view of Southwestern Indian his- 
tory and Spanish policy. He has been at great pains to gather 
these documents from the archives of Mexico and Spain, and from 
the Bancroft and other private collections. He has also made an 
excellent map, which gives the location of the various tribes, the 
routes of the many expeditions, and the location of the missions, 
presidios, Spanish towns, and Indian villages. A thorough 
analytical index concludes the work. 


REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION TO IN- 
QUIRE INTO THE CAUSES AND CONDUCT OF THE 
BALKAN WARS. Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. Division of Intercourse and Education. Publication 
No. 4. Washington, D. C.: Published by the Endowment. 
We read with the greatest interest this Report of the Interna- 

tional Commission of Inquiry into the recent Balkan Wars of I912 

and 1913. Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, the President of the 

Commission, had associated with him seven men of the highest 

standing from Austria, France, Germany, Great Britain, Russia, and 

the United States. Their aim was to give the public an impartial 
account of all the facts concerning the origin and conduct of these 


.two wars, with a view of bringing about some day the substitution 


of justice for force in the settlement of international differences. 
It is a sad commentary on their earnest endeavors in the cause of 
peace, to find the whole of Europe involved in one of the most dis- 
astrous wars of history within five months after the publication of 
their report. 

The main divisions of this work deal with the causes of the 
two wars, the theatre of operation, the actors in the drama, the 
various nationalities engaged, the inevitable violation, or rather the 
non-existence, of an international law in the anarchy of men and 
things, and the economic and moral consequences of the wars, and 
the possible prospects for the future. It is clear that every clause 
in international law relative to war on land and to the treatment 
of the wounded, has been violated by all the belligerents, including 
the Roumanian army, which was not properly speaking belligerent. 
The report is nothing practically but a long list of executions, 
assassinations, drownings, massacres, rapes, and slaughter of prison- 
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ers. Is it too much to hope that when the report of the present war 
in Europe is written, it will be the prelude of the days of arbitration 
and peace? 


FOOTPRINTS OF THE ANCIENT SCOTTISH CHURCH. By 

Michael Barrett, O.S.B. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.80 net. 

In this volume Father Barrett has gathered together many facts 
relating to the Catholic faith which once held exclusive sway in 
Scotland, as in the other countries of Christian Europe. As 
he tells us, they have been gleaned from various sources not easily 
accessible to the ordinary reader, and known as a rule only to 
antiquarians. The information conveyed under different headings 
will serve “ to trace the footprints left by the Church of old on the 
shifting sands of time, footprints so faint in many instances as to be 
already nigh effaced.” 

Out of the thirteen cathedrals which once were the glory of 
Scottish Catholics, only one remains in its entirety. The others 
have been either wantonly destroyed, or have perished through per- 
sistent neglect and the ravages of time. Our author reconstructs 
these cathedrals for us, and tells us all that is practically known 
of their interesting history. 

Before the Reformation there were in Scotland forty collegiate 
churches and ninety hospitals for a population of about five hundred 
thousand. It will always be recorded to the shame of the Reforma- 
tion that it not only attempted to destroy every vestige of the ancient 
faith, but that it suppressed even charitable institutions and seized 
their revenue. No attempt was made for a long period to replace 
the heritage thus fradulently snatched from the poor and strug- 
gling. 

The devotion of medizval Scotland to the Blessed Virgin 
is proved by the dedication of churches and chapels in the name of 
Mary, by the traditional place names of the country, by special be- 
quests in Mary’s honor, by pilgrimages to her shrines and wells, 
by the veneration paid to her images, and by the cherished hymns 
of the people. 


FATHER FABER. By W. Hall-Patch. New York: P. J. Ken- 
edy & Sons. 40 cents. 

: The life of the founder of the London Oratory has long been 

out of print, and amid the rush of our twentieth century life we are ° 

in danger of forgetting one of the most amiable of that noble band 
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of converts who entered the Church about 1845. It is well, there- 
fore, to recall their deeds of courage and of sacrifice; and particu- 
larly to renew our gratitude for those devout books and hymns 
which were Father Faber’s contribution to the needs of those days, 
and to which thousands of English-speaking Catholics owe a deep- 
ening of their spirituality, a quickening of their zeal, and additional 
fervor in their personal. love of our Incarnate Lord. This summary 
is meagre, but it will serve to keep green the memory of one who was 
a burning and a shining light to many souls. 


WHAT SHALL I BE? By Rev. Francis Cassilly, S.J. New 

York: The America Press. 15 cents. 

The writer presents in brief and simple form the true Catho- 
lic principles on the subject of vocation. He complains of the 
rigorist authors who, for the last three centuries, so hedge the 
approach to religious life with difficulties and restrictions as to 
frighten or repel from it many aspiring hearts. 

He writes in the spirit of the decree of July 16, 1912, which 
was framed by a special commission of Cardinals appointed to 
examine the Abbé Lahitton’s La Vocation Sacerdotale. The decree 
states “that vocation to the priesthood by no means consists, 
necessarily and according to the ordinary law, in a certain interior 
inclination of the person, or in special promptings of the Holy 
Spirit, to enter the priesthood. On the contrary, nothing more is 
required of the person to be ordained than a right intention, and 
such fitness of nature and grace, evidenced in integrity of life and 
sufficiency of learning, as will give a well founded hope of his 
rightly discharging the office and obligation of the priesthood.” 


THE HOLY SACRIFICE OF THE MASS. By Rev. Joseph J. 
Baierl. Rochester, N. Y.: St. Bernard’s Seminary. 50 cents. 
This little book, arranged and illustrated for school use, con- 

sists of explanations of the subject matter as well as questions and 

answers, forming a very efficient summary of the most important 
points. It is divided into four parts: The Mass; the things need- 
ful for the Holy Sacrifice; the prayers of Holy Mass; the cere- 
monies of Holy Mass. We hope in a future edition that the 
answers will follow immediately upon the questions, instead of al- 
lowing explanations to intervene. There are eighty-three questions 

‘ in all, and the excellent suggestion made for the division of the 

work will considerably lighten the task of the catechist. 
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THE LIVES OF THE POPES IN THE MIDDLE AGES. By 
Rev. Horace K. Mann, D.D. Innocent II. to Hadrian IV., 
1130-1159. $3.00 net. 


NICHOLAS BREAKSPEAR (HADRIAN IV). The only English 
Pope. By Rev. Horace K. Mann, D.D. St. Louis: B. 
Herder. $1.00 net. 

’ Volume IX. of Father Mann’s history, contains the lives of 
six Popes, Innocent II., Celestine II., Lucius II., Blessed Eugenius 
III., Anastasius IV., and Hadrian IV. In an introduction of some 
sixty pages, the author gives a brief but excellent sketch of what he 
calls the flower of the Gregorian Renaissance (1130-1305). 


Father Mann has also published the Life of Pope Hadrian ina 
separate volume, because of its interest to English readers. He was 
ill-advised in prefacing it with the introductory chapter of his ninth 
volume, for most of the matter is irrelevant, referring to another 
age altogether. He might have revised the text a little, for to one 
unacquainted with the previous volumes of his history, too much 
is taken for granted. 


FROM COURT TO CLOISTER. A Sketch by M.A. New York: 

Benziger Brothers. 75 cents net. 

Madeleine Luillier, better known as Madame Sainte-Beuve, who 
was later foundress of the Ursulines of Paris, was one of the great 
ladies of the Courts of Henry III. and Henry IV. of France. A 
valiant woman in troublous times, she passed through many dangers 
mid a corrupt court, in which her ardent nature sometimes led her 
into grave peril. Madame Sainte-Beuve herself, who never became 
a religious, is depicted with sympathy and understanding; not so 
the cause to which she devoted her energies and her life. The 
tale is interesting, but there is a tone of partisanship when touching 
upon the politics of the period, while a certain unfamiliarity with 
Catholicism betrays itself. 


THANKSGIVING AFTER HOLY COMMUNION IN UNION 
WITH THE SACRED HEART. Translated from the French 
of the Rev. G. Villefranche, S.J., by Irene Hernaman. New 
York: Benziger Brothers. 75 cents. 

This book though small will be of exceeding value to those 


who frequently receive Holy Communion, and the translator has 
voL. c.—8 
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done a good service in bringing it before the English-speaking public. 
The author does not give a series of prayers, but after stating the 
acts to be made, he indicates their motives, and suggests numerous 
ways of making them for ourselves. He thus leaves us something 
to do in the matter of choice and appropriation. 

We can easily understand that this work received an enthusias- 
tic welcome in France; no one will fail to appreciate the spiritual- 
ity with which it is permeated, while at the same time its practical 
good sense will recommend it to all. The translation is well done, 
-and the publishers have given it to us in handy size and tasteful 
binding. 


THE SECRET CITADEL. By Isabel C. Clarke. New York: 

Benziger Brothers. $1.35 net. 

Godfrey Denne—a conceited, domineering and selfish non- 
Catholic—marries, after some opposition, a most devout Catholic, 
Melanie Ettrington. To win her he makes all the required promises, 
but in his heart feels confident that one day he will convince her of 
the uttter folly of Catholicism. The story treats of his mean at- 
tempt to wean her away from the practice of her religion. He takes 
her to his handsome palace near Tunis in order to separate her 
from the influence of her Catholic relatives, and to make it difficult 
for her to attend Mass. An anticlerical French architect urges 
him to fight boldly against the most stupendous organization the 
world has ever seen. 

Melanie conquers in the end. Her husband finds it impossible 
to storm the secret citadel of her heart, which is ever true to the 
Catholic faith. The shock of her mother’s death brings her to the 
point of death, and by a miracle of grace wins Godfrey to Cathol- 
icism. 

The story is well written, the plot well conceived, and the in- 
terest well sustained from the first page to the last. The book should 
be circulated widely among young women, because of its powerful 
presentation of the right view of the sacrament of matrimony. 


TIME OR ETERNITY? AND OTHER PREACHABLE SER- 
MONS. By Rt. Rev. J. S. Vaughan, D.D. New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. $1.75. 

Bishop Vaughan modestly tells us that as these sermons were 
reprinted soon after delivery just as they appeared in the public 
press: “they necessarily lack the careful arrangement, the choice. 
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diction, and the finish that are looked for in more labored compo- 
sitions.” We found the sermons so carefully and logically ar- 
ranged, we are sure they will be welcomed by priests, and 
we hope also by many laymen, who will find them encouraging and 
helpful. 


RELIGIOUS ART IN FRANCE OF THE THIRTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. A Study in Medizval Iconography and its Sources 
of Inspiration. Ey Emile Male. Translated from the Third 
French edition by Dora Nussey. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $6.00 net. 

M. Male has limited his study to French art in particular, 
because he is convinced that Christian thought was not expressed 
elsewhere so fully or so richly as in France. In. the whole of 
Europe, for example, there is no group of works of dogmatic art 
in the least comparable to that presented by the cathedral at Char- 
tres. He says rightly that there is little to be learned from other for- 
eign cathedrals, when one knows Chartres, Amiens, Paris, Rheims, 
Laon, Bourges, Le Mans, Sens, Auxerre, Troyes, Tours, Rouen, 
Lyons, Poitiers and Clermont. He makes the thirteenth century 
the central point of his study, for “ it was then that art with admira- 
able daring tried to express all things.” 

Our author tells us he has profited by the detailed research 
of the scholars of the past sixty years. He owes much to reviews 
like the Annales Archéologiques inspired by Didron, the Bulletin 
Monumental of De Caumont, the Revue de l Art Chrétien of Canon 
Corblet, and the Mélanges of Abbé Cahier and the Abbé Martin. 
He has seen personally the works of art of which he writes; has 
consulted countless engravings and drawings in the museums which 
describe works of art no longer extant, and numerous miniatures 
in the manuscripts of the libraries of France. 

The illustrations are excellent, and the translation remarkably 
well done. 


§ kaos PERIOD OF DISCOVERY, by Joseph V. McKee and 

Louise S. Roemer (New York: The Century Co. 50 cents. 
net), is an historical reader planned to meet the requirements of 
the public school’s fifth year in history and civics. The stories are 
told in the form of fiction, though they are based strictly on facts, 
the greatest pains having been taken to give the pupils accurate 
knowledge of the dress, customs, and ideals of the men dominant 
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in the period of discovery. The verses at the end of each chapter 
add much to the interest of the book. 


A HOUSE party in Scotland, a great deal of clever badinage, a 

practical joke with serious consequences, make up the story of 
The Widow’s Necklace, by Ernest Davies. (New York: The 
Devin-Adair Co. $1.35 net.) Incidentally it demonstrates the old 
adage: “ Evil communications corrupt good manners.” The story 
is excellent as a detective story, clean, and amusing, with a well- 
sustained mystery; but it is not uplifting; detective stories seldom 
are. 


_ fifteen instructions, published under the title My Bark (St. 

Louis: B. Herder. 60 cents net), the Abbé Petit pictures the 
Christian as a traveler on the ocean of life, sailing for the port of 
eternity. The constant thought of our last end is the compass of 
the vessel; the rudder is reason supported by faith; the oars are 
examination of conscience, confession, and mortification; the sails 
are vocal and mental prayer; the flag at the masthead is the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus; the anchor is obedience; the cause of shipwreck 
is sin, and the harbor to which we should be headed is heaven. 


HARLES DICKENS, translated from the French of Albert 

Keim and Louis Lumet by F. T. Cooper (New York: Freder- 

ick A. Stokes Co. 75 cents), forms a valuable addition to The 

Great Men series. There is little new in the volume save the few 

references to Dickens’ visit to Paris, and his estimates of Victor 
Hugo, Lamartine and George Sand. 


HE scholarly editor of the Bombay Examiner has written an 
excellent pamphlet of a hundred pages on the condemnation of 
Galileo, entitled Galileo and His Condemnation, by Earnest R. Hull, 
S.J. (Bombay: The Examiner Press. 15 cents.) We notice 
that the author omits to mention Favaro’s critical edition of the 
trials and decrees of the Galileo case, published at Florence in 1907, 
and says nothing of the works of Berti, Schanz, Pieralisi, Reusch, 
Bourquard, Jaugey, Vacandard, and Aubanel. 


serene AND REALITIES (New York: Benziger Brothers. 
90 cents net) is a series of enjoyable and genial essays by 
Edith Pearson. They discuss the poems of Adelaide Proctor, 
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Alfred Noyes, and Father Ryan; treat of abstract themes such as 
Compensation, Sacrifice, Sympathy, and Silence after the manner 
of Emerson; give us biographical sketches (Caroline Chisholm) 
and travelogues (Irish Visits), and at all times foster in the reader 
the author’s own love of ideals and good reading. We regret to 
say the author’s style is not altogether equal to her ideals. 


| ies amateur gardener anxious to supply cut flowers for the 

decoration of the altar, will inevitably discover that the ordin- 
ary flower garden fails to supply a sufficient quantity of the par- 
ticular flowers most in request, 7. ¢., white ones. An excellent little 
handbook, Altar Flowers and How to Grow Them, by Herbert 
Jones (New York: Benziger Brothers. 90 cents net), gives the 
results of the author’s many years of experience as an amateur 
gardener. His work will be welcomed by many an amateur gar- 
dener. 


” The Pearl of Great Price, by Vera Riccardi-Cubitt (New 
York: Benziger Brothers. 60 cents), we read the story of not 
only one family, but of many who suffered for the faith in the 


cruel days of “Good Queen Bess.” In following the fortunes of 
Lord and Lady Irevorne, we see again the rack, the gallows, and 
all the tortures with which our forefathers in the faith wisely 
purchased the pearl of great price. 


N The Romance on El Camino Real, Jarrett T. Richards (St. 
Louis: B. Herder. $1.35 net) has given us a series of vivid 
pictures of California’s life in the early sixties. The story centres 
about a young lawyer who goes West to win his fortune. Viewed 
as a novel, the story is too long drawn out, the characters too 
numerous, and their speeches interminable. As a series of character 
sketches, we enjoyed the volume greatly, for we felt that only an 
eyewitness of these scenes could have described them so well. 


N The Inglethorpe Chronicles (New York: Benziger Brothers. 
75 cents), Theodora Kendal wishes to bring out clearly the 
faults of the average middle-class English child, which appear to be 
vanity, detraction, selfishness, inquisitiveness, cowardice, conceit, 
and grumbling. We are confident that the writer will do more 
effective work among children when she learns the art of con- 
cealing her too obvious moral purpose. 
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FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


Notre Dame de Lourdes, by Henri Lasserre. (Paris: P. Lethielleux. 1 fr. 
50.) It is sufficient to say that this work is the source from which all later 
accounts of the famous apparitions are drawn, even when their writers visit 
the sacred shrine itself. To all times it will remain the standard history 
thereof. The faithful witness of a contemporary and devoted historian. 

L’Eucharistie—La Présence Reelle et La Transsubstantiation, by Pierre 
Batiffol. (Paris: Librairie Victor Lecoffre. 4frs.) This is the sixth edition 
of Monsignor Batiffol’s well-known work on the early history of the Real 
Presence. Part I. treats of the witness of the Gospels, St. Paul, the Didache, 
St. Clement, St. Ignatius, Hermas, Pliny, and St. Justin. Part II. discusses St. 
Irenezus and his contemporaries, Tertullian, St. Cyprian, Clement of Alexan- 
dria, Origen, and St. Dionysius of Alexandria. Part III. deals with the Sacra- 
mentary of Serapion, St. Ambrose, St. Cyril of Jerusalem, St. Basil, St. Gregory 
of Nyssa, St. John Chrysostom, and St. Augustine. We trust that this im- 
portant work will be shortly translated, for it is the best treatise we possess on 
the primitive history of the Blessed Eucharist. 

La Paix Constantinienne et Le Catholicisme, by Pierre Batiffol. (Paris: 
Librairie Victor Lecoffre. 4frs.) This work is a continuation of the author’s 
L’Eglise Naissante et Catholicisme, which appeared in 1908. He promises us 
a third volume to complete the series, Le Catholicisme Romain de Saint Damase 
& Saint Léon. The theme of the volume before us is the relations of Church 
and State from the time of the Severi to the days of Constantius II., the son 
and successor of Constantine the Great. 

Figures de Péres et Méres Chretiens, by Abbé H. Bels. (Paris: Pierre 
Téqui. 2 volumes. 4frs.) In these two volumes the Abbé Bels gives us brief 
sketches of the parents of many of the Saints, such as St. Francis Xavier, St. 
Aloysius, St. Jean Baptiste de la Salle, St. Teresa, and others. These confer- 
ences will prove helpful to priests in charge of sodalities of married men and 
women. 

La Survivance Frangaise au Canada, by the Prince de Beauvau-Craon. 
(Paris: Emile-Paul Fréres. 3frs. 50.) The Prince de Beauvau-Craon has 
written a bright, superficial sketch of his tour through Canada in the summer of 
1912. On nearly every page he bespeaks his astonishment at finding Old France 
still living in the French Canada of to-day. The mothers lull their children to 
sleep with the French songs of the seventeenth century, and the French curés 
preach to their flocks as a curé of old in lower Normandy. The people, al- 
though happy under English rule, have in their hearts a great love for Catholic 
France and a most strong attachment to its language. The book is well written, 
but contains nothing strikingly new. 

Monsignor Dupanloup—Un Grand Evéque, by Emile Faguet. (Paris: 
Hachette et Cie. 5frs.) The famous French littérateur, Emile Faguet, has 
written a most sympathetic sketch of the life of the Bishop of Orleans, 
Monsignor Dupanloup. A Catholic will differ from Monsignor Faguet in many 
of his views and principles, but he must needs thank him for his well-written 
tribute to a fearless and saintly prelate of nineteenth century France. 

















Foreign Periodicals. 


The Catholic Church in Uganda. By Dom Maternus Spitz, 
O.S.B. Following the explorations of the middle nineteenth cen- 
tury, Sir H. M. Stanley resided for a time during the year 1875 
with King Mtesa of Uganda, or the “ Land of Drums.” Mtesa’s 
interest in what Stanley told him of the Christian religion, caused 
him to call upon the Church Missionary Society for help, and in 
1877 the first Protestant missionaries reached Uganda. Meanwhile 
the International African Association had been founded at Brussels, 
under King Leopold II., “ for the exploration of the Dark Con- 
tinent, and for mere humanitarian and philanthropic commercial and 
scientific purposes.” 

The appeal of Cardinal Lavigerie, Archbishop of Algiers, that 
the Church take her part in the work of civilizing Central Africa, 
and the interest of Pope Pius IX. in the newly-explored country, 
resulted in the White Fathers taking upon themselves the burden 
of evangelizing Uganda. After one year of travel, five mission- 
aries reached the shores of Victoria Nyanza, and six months later, 
June, 1879, Mtesa, despite Protestant opposition, received them at 
Rubaga, the capital of Uganda. Mtesa in the beginning treated the 
missionaries most cordially, but Mohammedan surroundings and 
suspicion, aroused by the policy of Germany and England on the 
East Coast, brought about a prohibition of all Christian teaching, 
Catholic or Protestant. The prohibition was not, however, en- 
forced on the Catholics, and in March, 1880, four catechumens, the 
first fruits of their labors, were baptized. The opposition, however, 
soon increased, and in 1882 the missionaries withdrew to neigh- 
boring kingdoms to permit the storm to blow over. In 1883 the 
mission of Uganda became a vicariate. The following year Mon- 
signor Livinhac, superior of the mission, was consecrated Bishop, 
and took charge of the vicariate. In 1885 the missionaries re- 
turned, and were welcomed by the new King, Mwanga. Neophytes 
and catechumens multiplied despite their absence, but hardly had 
the Fathers recommenced their work when persecution broke out. 

The Mohammedans coerced the king, and in two years more 
than two hundred native Catholics perished. A second Moham- 
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medan persecution brought an equally disastrous result. Of those 
who died for the faith, twenty-two have been declared Venerable, 
and the process of their beatification has commenced. In 1891 a 
third persecution of the Catholics was directed by the representation 
of the East African Company, a company exploiting the material 
resources of Africa, and protecting the Church Missionary Society. 
After the withdrawal of this company in 1891, the British govern- 
ment paid the White Fathers ten thousand pounds for their losses. 
Since then the Fathers have labored with remarkable success. 

The territory is now divided into three vicariates, and the Mill 
Hill missionaries, the Sisters of Notre Dame d’Afrique, and the 
Franciscan Sisters of Mill Hill have taken up the work. “ Pagans 
and Mohammedans, British Governors and Commissioners, explor- 
ers and travelers, have only words of praise and admiration for 
their self-imposed sacrifices.” In 1913 one of these vicariates, 
Victoria Nyanza North, reported 126,690 Catholics, 97,135 cate- 
chumens, two native priests, 114 native students in the two semi- 
naries, 39 native sisters, 715 schools with 24,544 pupils, St. Mary’s 
High School with 204 pupils, and 55 charitable institutions. The 
other British vicariate, the Upper Nile, is equally flourishing —The 
Tablet, August 8. 


Rudolph Eucken’s Philosophy. By Dom Daniel Fenling, 
O.S.B. Professor Eucken is the staunch opponent of naturalism, 
an untiring teacher of the necessity of some spiritual life. His 
idea of religion, however, is of the vaguest; he does not admit 
miracle nor sacrament nor defined doctrine. His concept of the 
life of the spirit appears pantheistic, and he follows absolutely the 
German rationalistic schools in all matters relative to the origin and 
doctrines of the Christian Church.—The Dublin Review, July. 


France in the Orient. By E. Bourgine. In 1902 Sheikh Ab- 
dul Hagk of Bagdad published in La Revue an article entitled 
Islam’s Last Word to Europe. Therein he declared that modern 
Islam is eager for progress and civilization, but it must be a progress 
and civilization completely independent of all Trinitarian ideas. 
Only France, the defender of “lay” religion, the creator of the 
religion of universal reason in the revolution of 1789, can give Islam 
the free thought which it demands. The other Powers of Europe 
are, officially at least, too closely bound up with Christianity. The 
policy of France towards her religious educators would seem to. 
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justify this hope. This fatal policy was instigated by Gambetta 
at the solicitation of Bismarck. 

Of the forty-five thousand pupils now in French schools in the 
East, forty thousand are in schools conducted by religious congre- 
gations; but the teaching staff, owing to the law of 1905, has been 
reduced from two thousand to one thousand in the last twelve years. 
Free thinkers have weakened religious faith and with it patriotism, 
its inseparable companion.—Revue du Clérge Frangais, August. 


The Church Quarterly Review (July): Rev. C. F. Rogers 
discusses the history of baptism by affusion and submersion in the 
early Church, and shows that history and art agree that affusion 
was the normal custom, while the evidence for submersion from 
the meaning of the word and from isolated texts of the Fathers is 
slight, or practically nil. The Rev. W. K. Lowther Clarke com- 
pares Christian and Greek Miracle Stories, showing the superiority 
of the Gospel records to the cures ascribed to pagan healers. 





The Dublin Review (July): Mr. Balfour on Beauty, by Albert 
A. Cock. Weare as far off as ever from agreeing as to the ultimate 
nature of beauty and the sublime, says Mr. Balfour. While in 
the Romanes Lectures (1909), he took up a frankly subjective posi- 
tion, in his Gifford Lectures of this year he admits and emphasizes 
the judgment factor in appreciation. He insists that the ap- 
peal and value of works of art lie in a communication of the 
personality of the artist to the personality of the beholder. A 
Poet of the Streets, by W. M. Letts. Poets do not usually sing of the 
streets, but T. A. Daly, the American poet, is an exception. He 
writes from three points of view; his own, the Irish, and the 
Italian. Mr. Daly is a true Franciscan. Like his great master, 
he finds his brothers and sisters everywhere; the poor emigrant, the 
laborer, the old Irish gossip, the lame boy, the stray dog, are all kin 
to the poet.——Monsignor Benson, in his Cardinal Gasquet, brings 
out the three elements which cause the universal satisfaction felt in 
England over the honor conferred upon Abbot Gasquet: that he is a 
truly great scholar, a thorough Englishman, and a remarkable per- 
sonality who has endeared himself to all. 








The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (September): A passage in 
the Catechism of the Council of Trent says it is difficult to make so 
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perfect an act of contrition as thereby to blot out one’s sins. The 
Rev. T. Slater, S.J., considers that this is one of the points of doc- 
trine which have no greater weight than a theological opinion, and 
that Catholics are left free to hold the more consoling opinion, as 
stated, for example, by St. Francis de Sales. M. M. Riordan re- 
views the moral condition of clergy and people in England on the 
eve of the Reformation, his estimate being generally favorable —— 
Rev. J. D. Folghera, O.P., in Conversion and Perversion shows 
how logically the Church approves the former and condemns the 
latter act. 





Le Correspondant (August 10): Francis Jammes records his 
impressions of the Eucharistic Congress at Lourdes. Jacques de 
Coussange describes the Exposition at Malm6 and Christiania as 
illustrating the comparative progress of Sweden and Denmark dur- 
ing the past century. De Lanzac de Laborie welcomes Frédéric 
Masson’s Napoleon and His Family, a study of the Hundred Days. 
Victor Guiraud’s criticisms on modern French writers receives 
complimentary notice from Pierre de Quirielle. 

(August 25): Vicomte du Motey presents some recollections 
of his childhood in Alsace during 1870-1871. André Chéradame 
describes the situation in Bulgaria at the beginning of the present 
war. A memorial sketch of the late Jules Lemaitre, the critic, 
by Fortunat Strowski. Henri Joly who for twelve years, in 
the name of the Society for Social Economy, has been placing 
orphan children in the African colony of Sainte-Marie-du-Zit in 
Tunis, describes this colony and the general French situation in 
northern A frica. 




















Revue du Clergé Francais (August 1): Historical Gleanings, 
by E. Vacandard. The conclusions of Joseph Dahlmann’s study 
on St. Thomas the Apostle is that, although the Acta Thome has 
no great historical value, India certainly received the Gospel in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, and perhaps in the Apostolic 
age. Baronius, the third centenary of whose death is being com- 
memorated, was twice nearly elected Pope in 1605, but was vetoed 
by the Spanish government because he denied that St. James was 
ever in Spain. The title “Company of Jesus” aroused such 
keen opposition in Rome, that Sixtus V. had prepared a Bull con- 
demning it, when he suddenly died——Abbé Escudier defends 
against Monsignor Duchesne, the tradition of the evangelization 
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of Provence by SS. Martha, Mary, Lazarus, and their friends. 
The Life of St. Cyprian, by M. Paul Monceaux, and that of 
St. Athanasius, by Abbé Bardy, are among the best in “The Saint’s” 
series. The Congregation of Montaign has recently had its story 
well told by M. Marcel Godet. Founded by Jean Standonck, one 
of the Brothers of the Common Life, it consisted at first of eighty- 
four members, who entered other religious Orders, and did much 
to uplift-the monastic and clerical life of the late fifteenth century. 
Its increase and influence were checked by the death of the founder, 
and its too austere rule caused many to leave. It had really ceased 
to exist long before its official close in 1744. Its influence on the 
Society of Jesus has been much exaggerated. In A Model 
Theatre, the Bon Théatre of Paris, J. Bricout finds one sufficient 
answer to the charge that the theatre is necessarily bad. Established 
several years ago, with excellent scenery, and a corps of able actors 
presenting a varied repertoire, it has had a continually increasing 
success. The eight hundred seats, at prices ranging from two to 
ten francs, are ordinarily entirely filled. M. Bricout considers that 
the actors are really doing, as they wish to do, the work of an 
apostolate. 

(August 15): J. Bricout undertakes to show briefly why the 
works of Bergson have been put on the Index. M. Bergson affirms 
free will, but seems to confound it with spontaneity; asserts that 
the memory of images is independent of matter, a statement hard to 
reconcile with experiments on cerebral localizations and aphasia; 
denies the permanence and identity.of the ego, and thus precludes 
the possibility of any real memory; states, without proving it, that 
all reality is psychological; and, by many illustrations, which be- 
come practical personifications, makes the past (seemingly some 
conscious divinity) create the present. He rejects the established 
proofs for the existence of God, but gives no clear ones of his own, 
and seems to reduce God to enérgy. Creation he declares no mys- 
tery, but only what we ourselves experience when we act freely. 
He minimizes the value of intelligence, and denies the existence of 
absolute truths. In condemning Bergson the Church but protects 
her children against error. 











Etudes (August 5): Marie-Joseph Rouét de Journel recon- 
structs the position of Catholics in St. Petersburg in 1814. Though 
faithful to the law which forbade proselytism, the Jesuits received 
many distinguished converts, and even received special favors for 
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their colleges from Alexander I. But, known to be sworn enemies 
of Illuminism, Freemasonry, and the Socinian Bible Societies, they 
could not stand against the influence brought to bear upon the Em- 
peror after his return from the Napoleonic wars. Joseph Guil- 
lermin describes the conversion of Monsignor Benson, and declares 
his novels the work of a true apostle. Henri du Passage defends 
Christian Sydicalism, the name and the reality, as understood and 
practised in France. Alexandre Brou summarizes the missionary 
efforts of the Jesuits during the past century. 











Revue Pratique d’Apologétique (August 1): René Aigrain 
praises the critical sense, the fine taste, the patriotic and religious 
spirit evidenced by Victor Giraud in his two-volume work on con- 
temporary writers. Gustave Bardy commends P. de Labriolle’s 
study of the Montanist heresy, the first important examination since 
that of Bonwetsch in 1881. The question at issue, in that second and 
third century crisis, was the relation between the gift of prophecy 
and the authority of the hierarchy. Without condemning private 
inspiration or attempting to fetter the liberty of the Holy Spirit, 
the Church proclaimed that the first mark of the true prophet is 
obedience to the external authority of legitimate superiors. 





The Stimmen aus Maria Laach (July 19) is for the greater 
part devoted to topics bearing on the one hundredth anniversary 
of the restoration of the Jesuits. The spirit and work of the So- 
ciety are well defined under the article All for the Greater Glory of 
God. Retreats, according to the method of St. Ignatius, Apostle- 
ship of Prayer, Jesuit Mission work, are also treated. Father 
Huonder, S.J., devotes about twenty-two pages, giving close refer- 
ences to the early historical sources of the Jesuit Order. Catho- 
lic growth in Germany is well brought out in an article (Diaspora) 
showing statistics of Catholic parishes in the non-Catholic provinces. 
The fact is lamented that Balthasar Gracian, one of the best 
thinkers of his day, has been practically ignored in the History of 
Philosophy of the Seventeenth Century. The new Belgian school 
law (May, 1914) is a model of justice and fairness to all—Catholics 
and non-Catholics. This article shows what patient struggle can 
do for the school question. Admirers of Robert Southwell will 
read with pleasure the article entitled William Shakespeare and 
Robert Southwell, for the writer favorably compares the latter with 
the former. 
































Recent Events. 


> 


The progress of the war from day to day is 
The European War. naturally engrossing the attention of all; yet 
the chief duty would seem to be the under- 
standing of its causes, in order to see what is at stake, and to dis- 
cover the seed out of which this accursed harvest has grown. 
This may not be altogether possible; the publication, however, of the 
German and British White Papers (reprinted in this country by the 
New York Times), affords a better opportunity than usual, for 
they give an account of the events which took place in the momen- 
tous week which immediately preceded its outbreak, and of the 
efforts made to preserve peace, and by whom those efforts were 
made. 

In the almost complete breakdown of modern civilization, 
involved in the methods which have been adopted, the violation of 
the rights of neutral states, the laying of mines in the open seas, 
the dropping of bombs on peaceful inhabitants, to say nothing of 
the burning of towns and the slaughter of non-combatants and of 
women and children, the one thing that is admitted by all to be 
wrong is the waging of an aggressive war. The question then arises 
at whose door is to be laid the guilt of aggression. The White 
Papers to which we have referred, place it in the power of anyone 
to form a judgment. 

It will be remembered that the ultimatum presented by Austria- 
Hungary to Servia was the immediate cause of the outbreak of 
hostilities. No reader of it can fail to see that the author of this 
note must have had in view the waging of war at least with Servia, 
for no state wishing to retain its independent existence could have 
yielded to its demands. Yet Servia yielded an almost complete 
compliance, and this is the important point to be noticed—it 
was after consultation with Russia that she thus yielded. 
This fact disposes of the contention that Russia has been the 
aggressor. In fact it is known that Russia was not prepared for 
war, and did not expect to be ready for two years to come. More- 
over, the German official account, as appears from the White Paper, 
admits that the note to Servia was aimed at Russia as the repre- 
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sentative of Slavdom, the fear of which has dominated Ger- 
many ever since the confederation of the Balkan States, which led to 
the first Balkan War. It was not until after Servia’s qualified 
acceptance of the ultimatum had been summarily rejected by Aus- 
tria, that Russia mobilized her troops, and then only on the borders 
of Austria-Hungary. There is, therefore, no evidence that Russia 
took the aggressive, nor any proof, or even allegation, that she had 
been making any definite preparation for immediate warfare. It 
was, indeed, the general opinion in Germany that Russia was not 
prepared. 

The part which Great Britain took was, as soon as the ulti- 
matum had been presented to Servia, to make a proposal for 
a peace conference between the Ambassadors of the Powers not 
directly interested—France, Italy, Germany, and Great Britain. 
Russia, as evidently being a party, was not invited, although the 
proposal was made before mobilization had been ordered by the 
Tsar. Servia’s reply to Austria’s note was made on the twenty- 
sixth of July last, and was rejected on the same day within an 
hour. Sir E. Grey’s proposal for a conference was made on the 
same day, and was at once accepted by France and Italy. Germany 
was the only Power that opposed the conference, on the ground that 
it amounted to a proposal for arbitration, a course which, in the 
opinion of the German government, could be adopted only at the 
request of Austria and Russia. Previously to this the German 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs had expressed the opinion 
that the question was one to be settled between Austria and Servia 
alone, and that there should be no interference between the two 
countries. This attitude Germany maintained almost to the end. 
Great Britain’s first efforts for peace were, therefore, unsuccessful. 

But Sir E. Grey, not being willing to be baffled, did all he 
could to promote an agreement between Russia and Austria by 
means of direct conferences between those two Powers, and not 
without some degree of success; for even after the mobilization of 
the two Powers, conversations were held both at Vienna and St. 
Petersburg, with a view to limiting Austria’s action, while respect- 
ing the territorial integrity of Servia, and to the obtaining from 
Servia satisfaction of Austria’s demands so far as these were just. 
But Austria, while willing to respect the integrity of Servian terri- 
tory, would give no assurance as to her independence, and would 
not put off for a single hour the taking of war measures against 
Servia. At first Austria-Hungary categorically refused to accept 
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any form of mediation, although when too late her attitude on this 
point was modified. During these discussions, it is to be noted that 
Germany had refused to use her influence at Vienna, so far as the 
relations between Servia and Austria were concerned. 

Having failed a second time in his efforts to maintain peace, 
a like failure attended Sir E. Grey’s efforts to keep Great Britain 
out of the conflict. Along with Germany and France, Great Brit- 
ain was a guarantor of the neutrality of Belgium. Accordingly 
on the thirty-first of July he made representations to France and 
Germany to learn what course these two Powers would adopt. 
France at once replied that she was resolved to respect the neutrality 
of Belgium, unless compelled to act otherwise by reason of its viola- 
tion at the hands of another Power. In reply to the same request 
the German government delayed giving any answer, and in fact 
made no reply. It was not until the fourth of August that it 
was learned that Germany, while disclaiming any intention of an- 
nexing Belgian territory, declared herself forced to disregard its 
neutrality, owing (as was alleged) to her knowledge of the French 
plans. On the same day the British Ambassador at Berlin was 
ordered to demand his passports, as the British government felt 
bound to take all the steps in its power to uphold its treaty obliga- 
tions. 

It cannot be alleged that Great Britain was bound by any strict 
obligation to enter the war for the sake of France. No treaty, 
in fact, existed imposing such an obligation either with Russia or 
with France. In fact, in the course of the negotiations, Sir E. 
Grey made an offer in the event of Austria or Germany making 
a reasonable proposal for the preservation of peace, to support such 
proposal at Paris and St. Petersburg, and in the event of its being 
rejected to inform these two Powers that Great Britain would find 
herself unable to offer them any support in any war that might 
result. 

Can it be said that France was the aggressor? ‘The policy of 
the French government for many years has been to do no more than 
prepare an adequate defence of French territory. In fact, there was 
a strong peace party in France, and on the first rumor of an im- 
pending conflict demonstrations were made in Paris against any 
warlike step being taken. As to the events which immediately pre- 
ceded the war, it was Germany that took the first steps. On the 
thirty-first of July the German Ambassador in Paris demanded 
from the French government an answer by one o’clock the next day 
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as to the attitude it would adopt. That was the day on which 
Germany had sent its ultimatum to Russia. In reply to the German 
demand, the French government expressed its failure to com- 
prehend the reason for such a request, as there was no question at 
issue between the two governments and, in order not to give any 
excuse for an attack, and to avoid any danger of incidents on the 
frontier, ordered that the French troops should be withdrawn ten 
kilometres from the boundary. This was done even after the Ger- 
mans had made incursions across the border. 

As to Belgium, no one will accuse her of aggressive action 
against Germany, although she has won the admiration and applause 
of the whole world by the heroic stand which she has made in 
defence of her liberties. To use the words of Mr. John Redmond: 
“Tn no quarter of the world has the heroism of the Belgium people 
been received with more genuine enthusiasm and admiration than 
within the shores of Ireland, and there is no compliment which it 
would be possible for the Irish people to pay to Belgium that they 
would not willingly pay, and there is no sacrifice, I believe, which 
Ireland would not be willing to make to come to their assistance.” 

No one acquainted with the facts will lay the blame of ag- 
gression at the door of Servia. Ever since the annexation of Bos- 
nia and Herzegovina, Austria-Hungary has treated Servia as an 
enemy. The conquests which she had made in the first Balkan War, 
by which the long-desired opening to the sea had been secured, 
Austria-Hungary compelled her to relinquish by the establishment 
of the new state of Albania. It was Austria-Hungary that en- 
couraged Bulgaria to attack Servia, an attack which led to the 
Second Balkan War. The Agrane and Friédjung trials showed 
how unjust were the suspicions entertained by the Austrian govern- 
ment: that Servians were intriguing for the dismemberment of 
Austria. And if there are aspirations in Servia for the union of 
all Serbs, is there anything criminal in that? The murder of the 
Archduke, if complicity in it had been brought home to the Servian 
government, would, indeed, have rendered it necessary that full 
and complete satisfaction should be made: but of this complicity 
there has been no proof, only assertion. The assassins, in fact, 
were Austrian subjects. 

Evidence that seems conclusive that Russia was not the ag- 
gressor, is afforded by the fact that the Ambassador of Austria- 
Hungary at Berlin expressed as late as the twenty-eighth of July 
his conviction that a general war was most unlikely, as Russia 
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neither wanted nor was in a position to make war. This opinion 
was shared by many in Berlin. 

This is the case as presented in the British White Paper. The 
German White Paper is different in its character. That of the 
British consists solely and exclusively of the communications which 
passed between the British Foreign Secretary and the representa- 
tives of its government at the various capitals. There is nothing in 
the way of note or comment. The German White Paper consists 
largely of an historical memorandum. An endeavor is made to 
prove that Servia has been guilty of various attempts to dismember 
the Austrian Empire, and that in these attempts she has been sup- 
ported by Russia. The murder of the Archduke is laid at the door, 
not of the Servian government directly, but of individual Servian 
officials, although the government is accused of furnishing the 
weapons which the assassins used. The ultimatum to Servia is 
given, together with the reply of Servia, and the comments on that 
reply made by the Austrian government point by point. This part 
of the White Paper is followed by the texts of communications be- 
tween the German Chancellor and the German representatives at 
the various courts, as well as of a half dozen direct communications 
between the Kaiser and the Tsar. These documents number 
twenty-seven in all. 

A study of these documents will show that the German govern- 
ment refused to interfere between Austria-Hungary and Servia, 
and, in fact, justified and approved of the ultimatum. When, 
however, it was seen that Russia would not tolerate an attack upon 
Servia, the Kaiser tried to mediate between Russia and Austria- 
Hungary, the latter Power giving the assurance that it would respect 
the integrity of Servian territory, but refusing to guarantee its 
complete independence. With this Russia was not satisfied, a thing 
which did not please the Kaiser. He expressed to the Tsar his 
opinion that Russia should remain in the role of a spectator of an 
Austrian-Servian war. The Tsar replied by asking the Kaiser to 
exert strong pressure on Austria in order that an understanding 
might be brought about. No reply to this request was given, and 
as Russia would not demobilize, two days after, on the first of 
August, the German government declared war on Russia. The 
whole weight of the decision, in the opinion of the Kaiser, rested 
on the shoulders of the Tsar. 

The opinion of the Kaiser, however, is not accepted by all. 
There are those who think that the guilt of aggression must be laid 
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at the door of either Austria-Hungary or Germany. The answer 
to the question which of the two is the more guilty, is at present 
a matter of conjecture. Austria, indeed, it was that sent the note 
to Servia: but did she do it proprio motu? ‘The opinion of the 
writer of these notes is that the military authorities of the 
two empires had at last succeeded in gaining that control for 
which they had been striving, and that they forced the hands of 
the Emperor-King and the Kaiser against the better judgment of 
each. Moreover, even these authorities did not wish or expect 


' to bring on a general war; the Austrians wanted to open the way to 


Salonika; the Germans were willing that Austria should do this for 
them; as this would facilitate that increase of German influence over 
Turkey which has become so prominent a feature in German world 
policy. As Russia was thought to be unprepared, it was believed 
the war with Servia would be localized, and that thereby they 
would be left to exercise their will over Servia. A mistake was 
made as to the course which Russia would take; a mistake of which 
we now are witnessing the terrible results. For Russia’s entrance 
into war, by virtue of the treaty between the two Powers, involved 
that of France. The entente between France and Great Britain 
did not necessitate Great Britain’s taking any part in the conflict, 
especially as, it is believed, Germany had given assurances that the 
northern coasts of France would not be attacked by the German 
fleet. It was only when the neutrality of Belgium was violated 
that Great Britain’s decision was made. 

But after all, the recent events have rather been the pretexts 
than the causes of the war. These causes must be looked for in 
what has taken place in the time which has elapsed since the close 
of the Franco-German War in 1871. Dreading an attempt of 
France to recover Alsace-Lorraine, Germany maintained and in- 
creased the army, and the belief became universal that as the exist- 
ence of the Empire was due to military force, it was by military 
force alone that it was to be maintained. Then came the era of 
commercial expansion, for the protection and fostering of which a 
navy was required. Last of all, the dread of the predominance 
of the Slavs took possession of the German government, and further 
increases of the army took place. Year by year from the Kaiser 
to the messenger-boy, the belief in the superiority of the German 
people, of the invincibility of the army, grew stronger and stronger 
until it became a national conviction that Germany had the right 
to dominate the whole of Europe, and that nothing was to be done 
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except by her consent. Nor were her desires limited to Europe; 
the seizure of a part of China is an evidence of an ambition that was 
world-wide. The enmity felt for Great Britain is due to the fact 
that that country possesses colonies which Germany covets as an 
outlet for her surplus population. 

The army was to be the instrument by means of which the 
primary aims of Germany were to be realized. By those who have 
lived in Germany, it is said that it is impossible for anyone who 
has not had that experience to realize how great is the arrogance 
of the military caste, and the submission which is exacted by it 
and paid to it by the rest of the population. Its teachings have not 
been concealed, but have been revealed without shame by several 
military writers. Of these General Friedrich von Bernhardi is 
one of the best known, and anyone wishing to learn the spirit of 
German militarism cannot do better than read Germany and the 
Nest War, a cheap edition of which has just appeared in New 
York. He will there find a candid exposition of the doctrine that 
Germany must, regardless of the rights and interests of other 
peoples, fight her way to predominance. Brute strength, reénforced 
by science, is to be supreme in international relationships. “The law 
of love,” says von Bernhardi, “can claim no significance for the 
relations of one country to another Christian morality is per- 
sonal and social, and in its nature cannot be political.” 

Doctrines of a similar character have become practically uni- 
versal in the leading universities. The Chair of Modern History at 
Berlin was held for twenty years by Heinrich von Treitschke. Dur- 
ing these years he was the most influential teacher of that German 
culture to which so many are willing to pay homage. The main 
thesis of his teaching was that world-dominion was to be won by 
Germany by means of military power, while Germany itself was to 
become an expansion of Prussia. It should, indeed, be noted that 
the word Prussian should rather be used than German in connection 
with recent events, for all that has happened is due to the ascend- 
ency which Prussia has attained over the more or less reluctant 
States in the German Empire. As an example of Treitschke’s teach- 
ing, may be taken his proposal with reference to Holland, “Why talk 
of founding colonies? Let us take Holland: then we shall have 
them ready-made.” The ideas of Treitschke have completely con- 
quered the army, the bureaucracy, and the universities; and in 
virtue of the power of the universities, his teachings have deeply 
pervaded the schools of the country, at least of Prussia. 
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Mention must be made of another influence which has been 
powerful in moulding modern Germany, that of a man of whom it is 
hard to determine which is the more loathsome—his life or his teach- 
ing. This is Friedrich Wilhelm Nietzsche. In his eyes only that 
which is strong is valuable. Christianity is a religion for slaves. 
For mankind it is necessary to create a higher, stronger, and domi- 
nant race. Of such an ideal Prussian militarism aspired to become 
the embodiment. 

The civil administration has completely assimilated the same 
ideas, and has carried them into effect. Deutschland iiber alles is 
not only a song but an ethical principle. The German Chancellor 
regretted, indeed, the necessity of violating the neutrality of Bel- 
gium, but as such a violation was necessary, in order that Ger- 
many’s plans might be carried out, no law human or divine would 
stand in the way. ‘“ We must hack our way through.” The For- 
eign Secretary was astonished that the “‘ mere scrap of paper ” which 
guaranteed the Belgian neutrality, should have any weight in the 
question of peace or war. That any regard should be paid to such 
a trifle was utterly beyond his comprehension. 

How far the Kaiser is himself responsible is a question hard to 
determine. There are those who think that he has been overriden 
by the military caste, and who look upon him as having for long 
been the maintainer of the world’s peace. He was, in fact, on the 
list of candidates for the Nobel Peace Prize. But even if this 
credit is to be given to him, he cannot be exonerated from the 
responsibility for the present war, for it could not have been en- 
tered upon without his consent. Others there are who lay the 
whole of the responsibility at his door. They remember how he dis- 
missed Bismarck and took into his own hands the control of the 
Empire, and that he has never listened to any advice except such 
as was agreeable to him. He it was who initiated the world policy 
of the German Empire, and the building of the new navy, which 
was to be its instrument. At all times and by every means he has 
encouraged the war spirit. The strongest claim which he has been 
accustomed to make upon the loyalty of his people is that he is their 
“War Lord.” The mailed fist has been so often the appeal which 
he has made for the realization of his wishes, that it has become 
proverbial. If then in the present instance he has yielded to outside 
pressure, he cannot be acquitted of responsibility for the formation 
of that opinion to which he has had to yield. 

And what shall be said of his responsibility for the brutal way . 
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in which the war has been waged? In this case the responsibility is 
wholly his. Fourteen years ago, addressing his troops on the eve of 
the expedition to Peking, on the twenty-seventh of July, 1900, their 
War Lord addressed them in the following terms: “When you meet 
the foe you will defeat him. No quarter will be given; no prisoners 
will be taken. Let all who fall into your hands be at your mercy. 
Gain a reputation like the Huns under Attila.” This reputation has 
been gained for all time by the treatment of Louvain and of the 
Belgians. The Kaiser’s advice has been followed; his commands 
have been obeyed. . 

The point at issue in this war is of the most momentous im- 
portance. If the Kaiser wins, military ideas will dominate not 
only Europe, but the world, for all unsubdued countries will have to 
make themselves ready for self-defence. If the Allied Nations win, 
the least they will demand will be that effectual steps shall be taken 
to secure permanent peace, free from the anxiety by which they 
have been harassed for so long a time. Moreover, an answer 
may perhaps be given to this question—what right have a score or 
so of men to doom to destruction hundreds of thousands of their 


fellow-beings, and to bring upon them the unspeakable horrors of 
which the world is now the witness? 


Dark as the present hour is, the prospects of a bright future 
are not wanting. The fact that this country has concluded with 
twenty-six different nations, among whom are included Italy, 
France, Great Britain, and Spain, treaties by which any disputes 
which cannot be settled by diplomacy, will go before a permanent 
International Commission, is a proof that the movement towards 
a higher civilization is not going to be stayed in its course by 
reactionary governments or peoples. 
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With Our Readers. 


HE appeals coming from all sources, non-Catholic as well as 
Catholic, to the Holy Father that he use his influence to bring 
about peace among the warring nations, may serve to point out the 
position held, and the work done, by the Papacy in saving medizval 
Europe to civilization. 

An extraordinary thing is that these appeals now frequently come 
from those who have seldom said a good word for the Catholic Church 
or its supreme Head, the Pope. Do not such longings prove that, 
as in the heart of every man there is a sense of the supreme worth 
of spiritual things and a conscience which tells him that truth and 
justice should prevail, so, from that same heart, when a world crisis 
demands it, comes the prayer for a power upon earth, that, standing 
above things temporal and independent of them, should use its in- 
fluence to the end that truth and justice may reign. 

* * * * 


ITH all the modern talk of state supremacy, every honest man 

knows that state supremacy, taken comprehensively, is the worst 

kind of temporal and spiritual tyranny. It leaves no dignity, no in- 
dividual worth or liberty to man. 

Personal liberty is a spiritual right, and all men who love it will 
invariably look for a spiritual power to defend and champion it. 
Some may permit theories, opposed to and destructive of it, to run 
their course so long as such theories have no practical effect. Some 
may not see the subtlety of the attack, nor recognize quickly how they 
are surrendering little by little their greatest inheritance. 

* * * * 


T demands a widespread and imminent danger to arouse a people; 

it demands something like a catastrophe, for example, to bring out 

all the fraternal charity that dwells in men’s hearts. For a long time 

before the danger becomes imminent, many may have sanctioned, 

pursued, and defended methods that were really unjust, most sub- 
versive of human rights and human liberty. 

The tendency to further state supremacy, characteristic of some 
modern schools, has been pointed out times without number by 
students of contemporaneous history. Never were the high-sounding 
phrases of democracy, progress, advance, truth, justice repeated more 
eloquently than to-day, and yet, have they not become, in great 
measure, mere shibboleths of vaguest meaning? The one thing clear 
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about them is that they do not mean what they once meant. What we 
have left of the genuine meaning of them has substance, logically and 
historically, only from Catholic doctrine. 

* * * * 


ROM its first days even to this day, the champion of spiritual 
liberty for man is the Catholic Church. The Catholic Church is 
the only power upon earth that dares, or has ever dared, to tell states 
and governments that there is a province in which they have no 
authority. She is the supporter and champion of the state, because 
she is the champion of authority, of justice, and of law. She is also 
the representative of God. States and governments are human, and 
are not all-supreme. They may err; they may sin; they may attempt 
to deprive individuals of their inalienable rights; they are not them- 
selves beyond all law and authority. 

The one Power that since the days of the ancient world, even 
until now, has declared that truth unflinchingly, is the Catholic Church. 
And now, when a great darkness envelopes the world; when all 
Europe is maddened with war; when men are sacrificed to death with- 
out counting the cost; when countless homes are made desolate and 
countless children orphaned; when nations lie in ruins, and their 
people face decades of desolation and misery ; when every human heart 
is depressed and saddened, men turn again to the light that has shone 
through the centuries, the spiritual, God-given and God-protected light 
of Rome, that once again they may be shown the way of peace. In- 
stinctively almost they repeat the cry of the poet: 


O Rome! my country! city of the.soul! 
The orphans of the heart must turn to thee. 





HE letters from the ready correspondents that write to the daily 
press, and that murmur against God because He allows the present 
terrible European war, or read into it the failure of Christ’s mission 
and of the Church, are a sad index of the lack among such correspond- 
ents and their sympathizers of anything like real religion. Even when 
written in a temperate spirit and with show of reverence, they bespeak 
a smug self-satisfaction; a cheap, agnostic attitude that is both pitiable 
and appalling. Of God’s supreme dominion over us, and of that 
humility which is the first grace of a creature, they contain no echo. 
Their writers have evidently studied, or rather been impressed by, the 
school of modern practical agnosticism that would drive God and 
Christ and all positive religion out of everyday life; that considers 
none of these things essential or even very important in the conduct 
or the government of society. Because of such teachings God 
has been driven officially from the government, from the school, 
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from social and business life, and relegated to individual privacy, 
where He may be welcomed if the individual so wishes. But no public 
encouragement must be given to such a welcome; no public expres- 
sion be made of our eternal relations to Him; religion is decidedly 
a private matter, and in its great problems and responsibilities the world 
can get along much better without dragging it in. 

This summary may seem to some over-severe, but it is undoubtedly 
a fair synopsis of the theories upon which many act and talk and 
write to-day; and it is equally a fair presentation of the tendency 
that is receiving a wider and wider acceptance. 

* * * * 


pend individuals have for a long time ceased to associate God 

in an intimate way with the conduct of life, when they have failed 
to apply the truth that the thought of God should be with man from 
his rising up in the morning till the end of his work and his pleasure 
at night; when they forget that God and His revelation should direct 
man in every field of his activity, social, educational, philanthropic, 
economic, business, political, every field without exception, they are 
powerless in the face of a cataclysm that proves beyond question 
the insufficiency of man in himself. Having lost, or never having 
learned, the real relationship between man and God, which comes 
to us only by thinking upon Him and by serving Him, they do not 
understand the terms of the problem. Many of them with characteris- 
tic human weakness seek the “ someone else” who is to blame, and, 
though perhaps they realize it not, they blasphemously make that 
“someone else ” God. 

Upon God they thoughtlessly and ignorantly place a responsibility 
which belongs to man. For to man God has surely and definitely 
entrusted the earth and the things of earth; to man He has given 
intelligence and free will, and we know that man has the power 
through the one to deny the Giver, and through the other to disobey 
Him. Man may pursue methods and adopt standards absolutely at 
variance with the methods and standards God has laid down in His 
revelation and in the teachings of His Church. Man may cultivate 
ambitions, desires, plans of material betterment and advancement; 
of pleasure and of debauchery ; of dishonesty and of injustice—and all 
this in spite of the fact that God has told us long ago to what all or 
any such ambitions and such desires eventually lead. 

. * % * 


F the habitual neglect of His law begets injustice and war upon 
earth, it is, we say, blasphemy to attribute the result and the 
problem to God. War and its horrors are the direct outcome of man’s 
powers and efforts and plans. If all men kept the law of God there 
would be no war. That the just may be attacked and compelled to 
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suffer, is due to the fact that there exist those who are unjust; and a 
the problem is essentially no greater than that which we see every | 
day—the just man begging his bread, and the unjust and the dishonest 
flourishing like the green bay tree. They who find reason for complaint i 
in this are but poorly versed in the message of God to man delivered by " 
I His own Beloved Son, the Just One, persecuted and crucified for us ‘ 
sinners. Of one thing we may be certain—to those who love God 
all things work together unto good. 


* * * * 


= 
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UT the primary requisite for this spiritual vision is that man must 
love God. Love is not a mere sentiment nor a reasonless emotion; 
it is a reasonable service, a filial loyalty ; the consecration to God of 
the powers whereby man may know and serve God—intelligence and 
free will. By these same powers man may deny and disobey Him. 
When bestowing them God knew that man might pervert them. By 
giving man the powers of intelligence and free will God made 
him—man. Without these he would possess neither dignity nor 
knowledge nor moral worth. Yet their very possession means the free 
choice on the part of the individual man of good or evil. God be- 
stowed them that His own glory might be reflected through righteous- 
ness in the children of men. He saw that man might in a measure 
defeat His holy purpose; man might make the earth and his own soul 
a wicked place—a place of sin, of injustice, of dishonesty, of jealousy 
and hatred, of war and death. If it is so cursed the responsibility is 
upon man. No one deplores it more than God Himself; He could 
not prevent it unless He chose to make man otherwise than he is, and 
deprive him of all self-worth and all responsibility. 


* * * * 


OD’S absolute Will encompasses the eatth with perfect 
love. He will have all men to be saved, and to come to a knowl- 

edge of the truth. No thought nor action nor desire of man is foreign 
to Him. He is “Our Father.” He knows us better than we know 
ourselves. He cares for each and everyone of human kind with a care 
greater than that of the mother for her first-born. He watches over i 
us more keenly than ever shepherd watches his sheep. With Him the f 
very hairs of our head are numbered. Through means infinite in 
number, external and internal, He calls to us, warns us, exhorts us, 
inspires us. The evil deeds of men are, so to speak, a wound infinitely 
grievous to Him. His Only-begotten Son upon the Cross is the evi- | 
dent testimony to us of how far sin and injustice and all wrong doing } 
are opposed to His Will; how, in truth, they aim at the very death of 
God just as truly as they aim at the destruction of His Will in this 
world. 
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OR the evil and the cruelty of men, men are to blame. Out of the 

evil good will come, and it will be seen in the end that the glory 

of the Lord is all in all. The Prince of Peace is one day to come 

triumphant. To those that love God all things work together unto 
good. 

God does not reveal fully His purposes to us. He is, as the 
Prophet says, a hidden God; for He is infinite; we are creatures. His 
purposes are infinitely wise and merciful, begotten of His infinite 
knowledge and love. If they were revealed to man more clearly than 
they have been, man would not be any more ready to accept them. 





HE importance of a well-supported and intelligently-edited Catholic 
press of Catholic books and pamphlets that explain and de- 
fend Catholic teaching and the Catholic position, is none too widely 
recognized. Impressive sensible things that we can see with our 
bodily eyes appeal to us; material or numerical progress encourages 
and arouses our zeal; but interest in Catholic intellectual work de- 
mands, of course, intellectual effort; and nature, even when aided by 
grace, gives this tardily. Moreover, the things of the mind work 
secretly ; we see only their result, and we do not see them immediately. 
But it is a fact of experience that where the children of the 
Church understand her doctrines and are able to defend them, the 
Church itself is strong; that where her children are intellectually and 
spiritually lazy, the Church is weak. This should suffice to arouse 
every Catholic to a sense of his duty in this most important matter 

of Catholic literature. 

* * * # 


AN interesting contribution to the evidence of what a strong 
intellectual defence will accomplish for the welfare of God’s 
Church, is given in a recent publication by Dr. Peter Guilday, entitled 
The English Catholic Refugees on the Continent. Though not with- 
out its shadows, as all human history must be, the story is one of the 
most glorious in self-sacrifice, courage, and heroism that the world 
has ever known. It tells of the work done by the Catholic religious 
men and women of England who were driven by Protestant persecu- 
tion from their country, and forced to find homes on the continent, 
and particularly in the Low Countries. Many of the battles and 
sieges of the present war recall towns and cities made forever memor- 
able by the foundations of these exiled Catholics. The history spans 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. 

It might be thought that these homeless religious had enough to 
do to secure homes and the means of livelihood, without thinking 
much of intellectual work. In the light of how uncertainty harassed 
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them, and hatred hounded them, and English spies watched their 
every move, Catholic literature might for them be considered a 
luxury. But while they labored to build homes, they labored also to 
defend and explain Catholic doctrine; to show the weakness and ab- 
surdity of the Protestant position. “Their activities many and 
varied,” says the author, “were of a far higher intellectual order 
than those of the continental Protestant exiles in England.” 

“Their history is the history of a race of men and women who 
built better than they knew, and the result of their labors...... proved 
to be the foundation of that strength and courage which brought 
about peace and toleration at last. The first fruit of their work, 
known as the English Counter-Reformation, showed itself even be- 
fore the permanent foundation at Douay.” “ English Protestant theo- 
logical circles had been fairly demoralized by the formidable attack made 
upon their doctrines by the Louvain School of Apologetics. This 
attack brought the Anglican Church face to face with the fact that 
the despised and vilified Catholic theologians possessed a strength of 
logic and doctrine that fairly threatened the flimsy fabric which had 
been built out of the views of the ancient Church.” 

* * * * 


HE literary work of the exiles caused consternation in the Establish- 
ment. “For our fugitives at Louvain,” says Bishop Jewel, “began 
during the last year (1564-5) to be in violent commotion, and to write 
with the greatest asperity against us all. Me alone they have attacked 
by name...... they began to bark in their holes and corners, and to call 
me impudent, bold, insolent, and frantic boaster. Four years after 
(1564) one Harding unexpectedly came forward...... I replied to 
him last year as well as I could...... I had scarce finished my work, 
when there suddenly flies abroad a Confutation of my Apology; an 
immense and elaborate work, and filled with abuse, contumely, false- 
hoods and flatteries...... he must be answered...... those country- 
men of ours at Louvain disturb us as much as they can.” “ There 
came out last summer,” Cox writes from Ely, “an immense volume 
by one Nicholas Saunders, who is, they say, a countryman of ours; 
the title of which is The Monarchy of the Church...... our friend 
Jewel is dead, and has left among us but few equal to him. It is, 
therefore, both your concern and mine to cut off the heads of this 
hydra.” “De Silva, the Spanish Ambassador in London, writing 
to Philip II., says that the books sent from Louvain had done in- 
calculable good in spreading the growth of the faith. In reply, the King 
told his Ambassador how gratified he was with the Apologetic School 
of Louvain, and urged him to forego no opportunity of encouraging 
and strengthening the work of the English exiles. The list of names 
connected with this work of defending the faith, includes Sanders, 
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Harpsfield, Harding, Allen, Stapleton, Marshall, Dorman, Rastall, 
and others, whose works constitute the strongest breakwater Catholic 
scholars have ever made against Anglicanism. What Louvain accom- 
plished between 1559-1575 the English College of Douay continued. 
From its foundation, in 1568, until the end of the Thirty Years’ War, 
the English Catholic exiles, religious and lay, were to be found in 
the front of the battle-line formed by the Counter-Reformation 
against the heresies of the times.” 

Dr. Guilday promises to treat more in detail the intellectual 
activities of the exiles in a second volume. 





HE respectful comments, and, in many cases, the enthusiastic 
eulogies published in the secular press on Pius X., immediately 
after his death, are not only encouraging signs of a better understand- 
ing and a friendlier attitude on the part of non-Catholics, but also 
a strong reason for the hope that a widespread wave of anti-Catholic 
hatred will not soon sweep over the country. 

It would be impossible to reprint even a small number of the esti- 
mates. The New York Sun said: “His wonderful experience from peas- 
ant boy, daily trudging miles to and from school, through the grades of 
the priesthood, to the supreme position he reached, left him unspoiled 
in modesty, a stranger to avarice, and in his relations to his sacred 
charge a true custodian and faithful trustee...... Will not this splen- 
did example of the cardinal virtues, so naturally displayed, influence 
men’s minds long after the political and polemical questions that arose 
in his time have faded from all except historical memory? ” 

Another editorial of the same journal which was copied exten- 
sively throughout our country ended with these words: “ Writers 
of Church history may dispute whether he was a great Pope. But 
Giuseppe Sarto, who bought a return ticket when he went from 
Venice to the last Conclave, was not a man to care much for the 
verdict on such questions. The verdict for which he incessantly 
urged his millions of followers to strive, the verdict which he prized 
above all glory or worldly success, the verdict, which is his without 
reservation, is: he was a good man.” 

The Washington Post declared that: “ Among all sects and 
creeds there will be genuine regret that so fine a mind and so gentle 
a spirit should be lost to the world at such a time.” 

The Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph: “The deceased Pontiff 
won the respect of the world for his moderation and humility.” 

The Philadelphia Press: “ Pius X. was at once the man of the 
Church and the man of the people, venerated and loved by his own, 
admired and respected among those who are not of his fold.” 
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The Boston Post: “For America and Americans Pius X. had a 
warm interest and affection, as his elevation of two illustrious Ameri- 
cans to the Cardinalate testifies. He was proud of the Church’s 
progress in this country.” 

The London Times published on August 21st a lengthy and highly 
appreciative estimate of the character and work of Pius X. We quote 
from it in part: 


The policy of Pius X. has had many critics, not all of them outside the 
Church he ruled, but none has ever questioned the transparent honesty of his 
convictions or refused admiration for his priestly virtues. But the Roman 
Church mourns in him something more than a saintly priest and a great bishop; 
in him she also deplores a great Pope. In the sphere of Church politics his 
reign has witnessed grievous disasters. It has seen the separation of Church 
and State in France and in Portugal, and the whole process of “ dechiristian- 
izing” national and social life, of which that measure was the symbol. Un- 
prejudiced judges cannot blame a Pope for rejecting all compromise with a 
. policy which, on the admission of its authors, was deliberately aimed at the 
destruction of the faith it was his mission to uphold. Compromise, it has been 
said, ought to have been possible, but there are principles which Rome cannot 
waive or abate. Pius X. conceived that such principles were jeopardized in all 
the accommodations with the new system which were suggested to him. It 
was no light thing for him to impose upon the faithful clergy of France and 
of Portugal a course which brought to them the loss of their revenues, their 
homes, and even of all legal right in their churches. But his decision was to him 
a question not of expediency, but of right and wrong. He gave it in accordance 
with the dictates of his conscience, and the wonderful obedience which the 
priests whom it impoverished have shown to his commands, has filled with a 
just pride his children throughout the world. 

It is not, however, because Pius X. did in this question what any other 
Pope would almost certainly have done, that his own Church believes he will 
hold a distinguished place in the long line of Roman Pontiffs. It is in the 
internal affairs of that vast and elaborate institution that he has done work 
which promises to leave its mark upon the ages. It has not been work of the 
kind which strikes outside observers. It is no exaggeration to say 
that Giuseppe Sarto, the child of the laborer and the dressmaker, has made 
greater changes of his own motion in the domestic discipline of the Roman 
Church than almost any of his predecessors since the period of the Council of 
Trent, or perhaps since the days of the medieval legislators who declared 
the Canon Law. 





ANY of the new productions presented at the opening of the 
present theatrical season, call for fresh and vigorous protest 

from all clean-minded people. The plays of which we speak deal 
with sexual immorality and marital infidelity. Their disguise as 
problem plays has been worn away; they must be classed as appeals 
to the vulgar and the prurient. All who patronize them are abetting 
the agencies of evil. 
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E read a few days ago a letter in the London Times, which ex- 
pressed distrust of the French Catholic religious, men and 
women, in Belgium. The writer said, “All the French expatriated 
religious Orders should be carefully watched, as they are bitter 
enemies of the French government, and before the war joined hands 
with Germans and Austrians.” Mr. Wilfrid Ward replied at once, 
and the Times published his letter in a conspicuous place on its 
editorial page. 

“May I protest,” wrote Mr. Watd, “against this unfounded 
calumny? I have personal knowledge of many of the communities 
which were driven by M. Combes from their native land, and, in 
many cases, deprived of their property, and the cause of France has no 
more devoted adherents....On the face of it the idea that men and 
women whose fathers, brothers, and nephews are fighting for their 
country should intrigue on behalf of the enemy is a ridiculous 
one. Your correspondent evidently belongs to a class of mono- 
maniacs not uncommon in my youth, though now I hope nearly ex- 
tinct.” 

The charge of course is born of the fanaticism of one who will not 
see. Thousands and thousands—we have seen a published estimate 
of fifteen thousand—of the best sons of France, whom she robbed and 
persecuted out of the country, have returned and are serving under 
her colors. 

* * * * 


HE fate and the fidelity of these Catholic religious recalled the 
following passage in the work by Dr. Guilday, already men- 
tioned, in which he speaks of the conduct of English exiles of three 
hundred years ago: 
“ Hand-in-hand with a love of God and of His holy Church, went 
a love for their country, and a loyalty to their sovereign which have 
never been equalled in similar circumstances since nation took its 
place apart from nation, and men imbibed that affection for the land 
of their birth which no number of years spent in exile will ever 
obliterate or destroy.” 





O sooner was it announced that the American troops would be 
withdrawn from Mexico, than Rev. Francis P. Joyce, U. S. Army 
Chaplain at Vera Cruz, sent the following message to Rev. Lewis 
J. O’Hern, C.S.P., of Washington, D.C.: 
“ Request transportation to Galveston for five hundred priests 
and Sisters destitute on our departure and in danger. 
“ Vera Cruz, Mexico, September 17, 1914.” 
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Father O’Hern at once called at the White House, and was as- 
sured by Mr. Tumulty that he would lay the matter immediately 
before President Wilson. 

On the advice of the Secretary to the President, he also brought 
the matter to the attention of the State Department. Mr. Bryan was 
away, but the Acting Secretary at once sent a lengthy communication 
to Carranza, informing him of the report that had reached Washing- 
ton, and requesting a guarantee as to the safety of the priests and 
Sisters at Vera Cruz. 

We do not know what this reply of Carranza was, and frankly 
we do not feel that he is to be trusted. The money appropriated by 
Congress cannot be used by the Department of State except for the 
relief of “ American citizens” in Mexico, and so the situation is a 
grave one. 

That the danger is real there can be no doubt. In a long dispatch 
to the War Department, under date of September 17th, General Funs- 
ton, commanding the American forces in Mexico, recommended that 
the troops be withdrawn slowly, and mentioned the presence of three 
hundred priests and nuns who would need protection. It is to be 
hoped they will not be abandoned to the mercy of Villa and Carranza. 
Heaven knows they have suffered enough already! 

The representative of the Red Cross Society, who has just re- 
turned to Washington from Mexico, reports that the Sisters have 
suffered worse than death at the hands of the Constitutionalist soldiers. 
They were subjected to every indignity imaginable. In some cases, 
having been pursued to the roofs of the buildings, they preferred death 
to dishonor, and leaped to the pavement below. Surely the Washington 
government, which is morally responsible for the present régime in 
Mexico, must recognize its duty in the present grave situation. It 
must recognize that it will be morally responsible for the acts of a 
government which it has placed in power. And it will be justly stig- 
matized before the civilized world, if it permits such a government to 
inflict upon innocent men and women indignities and cruelties far worse 
than death. 

We have faith in President Wilson, and believe that he can be 
relied upon to take immediately such action as will secure protection 
and justice for these unfortunates. 
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